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FOREWORD 



TOis publication, New York City Foreign Language Program 
for Secondary Schools: Hebrew, Levels I-IV, is the outgrowth 

foreign language program of curriculum 
d6V6lopmGnt, Gvaluation, and rGvision. 

The publication is intended to serve as a guide to teachers 
and supervisors in teaching the fundamental language skills 
in using audio-lingual techniques and in developing an under- 
standing of Israel, its culture and its civilization. 

In presenting this bulletin, we express deep appreciation 
members of the New York City school staff and of the 
academic community who assisted in its production. 

HELENE M. LLOYD 
Acting Deputy Superintendent 
Office of Curriculum 
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Introduction 



Foreign languages in the public schools of the United States 
have in the past been studied primarily for their cultural and 
literary values. Given a meager allotment of time, the linguistic 
objectives of foreign language study were often limited to the 
development of reading skill. In many instances, an undue 
amount of instruction time was devoted to translation and to 
grammatical analysis in English. As has been increasingly evi- 
dent, the outcomes of such instruction have proved to be in- 
adequate to the foreign language needs of our citizens and of 
our government in the present-day world. 

The supersonic jet and swifter forms of world-wide communi- 
cations have contracted the globe, and the need to communi- 
cate with our neighbors abroad has become all the more im- 
perative. Our international relations are constantly expanding 
as we endeavor to build and maintain alliances for securing 
the peace, to provide technicians and material assistance to 
underdeveloped coun ries, to engage in international coopera- 
tion in science, technology and business, and to promote large- 
scale cultural exchanges of students, teachers, artists, mu- 
sicians and leaders in many fields. The importance of acquir- 
ing a working knowledge of foreign languages is constantly 
increasing as our far-flung activities and our destiny grow more 
and more intertwined with those of other peoples. 

The fact that the study of foreign languages has become 
vital to the national interest has been dramatized through the 
National Defense Education Act (1958) and the creation of the 
Peace Corps (1961). The resulting challenge to the schools 
was taken up in the revised New York State foreign language 
syllabi (1960 et seq.) by emphasizing foreign language as a 
means of oral communication and by recommending longer 
sequences of foreign language study. In consonance with the 
State syllabi, the New York City Foreign Language Program 
for Secondary Schools stresses an audio-lingual approach and 
provides four to six year sequences of foreign language study. 

In addition, this curriculum bulletin incorporates recent 
modifications of the predominantly linguistic orientation which 
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prevailed during the initial stages of the new trend in foreign 
language teaching. These modifications are chiefly reflected in 
motivational activities, in a reaffirmation of the importance of 
meaning as opposed to mechanical repetition, and in the 
greater flexibility accorded to pre-reading instruction, thus 
affording the possibility of a somewhat earlier exposure to the 
graphic symbol than had formerly been advocated. An attempt 
has thus been made to balance the earlier subject-centered 
emphasis of applied linguistics by favoring a learner-centered 
approach. 

PURPOSES AND USES OF THIS BULLETIN 

This publication represents the culminating stage of the 
Hebrew curriculum project developed as part of the New 
York City Foreign Language Revision Program for Secondary 
Schools. 

In the cou" e of the Revision Program, a total of 23 differ- 
ent experime. .al bulletins appeared from 1962 through 1965 
in the form of separate fascicles for five levels of instruction 
in French and Spanish, and four levels in German, Hebrew, 
Italian, Latin and Russian. These bulletins were used experi- 
mentally in all the junior and senior high schools in New York 
City. They were then evaluated by teachers, chairmen, coor- 
dinators and other supervisory personnel, both individually 
and in committee. On the basis of this evaluation, a number 
of revisions and editorial rearrangements were made. Finally, 
all the fascicles dealing with a particular language were com- 
bined into a single bulletin for that language. 

The completion of this bulletin for Hebrew, Levels I — IV, 
fulfills the aims stated in 1962 in the first of the experimental 
bulletins, namely, "to provide our foreign language teachers 
with a syllabus which is in consonance with the New York State 
Syllabus, with the new organization affecting foreign languages 
in the junior high schools, and with the newer audio-lingual 
techniques.’’ 

This bulletin is intended to serve as a guide to foreign 
language teachers in: 

a. following the scope and sequence of course content 

b. teaching the fundamental language skills 

c. teaching the foreign culture and civilization 

d. using audio-lingual techniques 

e. preparing and using dialogues and pattern drills 

f. carrying on a program of motivational activities and 
projects 
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g. using audio-visual aids and the tape recorder 

h. using the language laboratory 

i. employing effective criteria for textbook selection 

j. adapting textbooks to audio-lingual teaching 

k. planning homework assir^nments 

l. planning and scheduling supplementary reading and 
reports 

m. improving inter-divisional articulation 

n. constructing tests and comprehensive examinations 

Foreign language chairmen, supervisors and coordinators 
will be guided by this bulletin in: 

a. preparing departmental courses of study 

b. orienting teachers to the principles and practices of 
foreign language teaching 

c. preparing model lesson plans and teachmg materieds 
for department use 

d. eveduating textbooks and audio-visual aids 

e. planning department programs for the use of audio- 
visual aids 

f. planning for the effective use of the language laboratory 

g. promoting inter-divisional articulation 

h. setting up a department program of motivational and 
enrichment activities 

i. organizing a department-wide supplementary reading 
program 

j. formulating directives to teachers for pupil orientation 
to Regents and other comprehensive examinations 

k. planning inter-divisional and departmental testing 
programs 

l. evaluating the general program of foreign language 
instruction 

This bulletin is a fairly comprehensive source book of lan- 
guage learning theory andof activities, procedures, techniques 
and devices employed in foreign language teaching and learn- 
ing. Considering the heterogeneity of the New York City school 
population, the vast range of interests and abilities, and conse- 
quent variations inrateofprogress,thereisan urgent need for 
individualization of instruction to achieve maximum learning for 
each group. It follows then that local adaptations of this bul- 
letin are essential, whether divisional, departmental or inter- 
class. It is not expected that teachers will attempt to adopt 
all the suggestions offered, but rather that they will make 
selective use of the activities described herein, depending on 
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the individual needs, interests, abilities and previous achieve- 
ment of the class. 

By couching its principles and delineation of topics in the 
form of suggestions, this bulletin gives considerable leeway to 
the individu^ resourcefulness, creativity and initiative of 
teachers. This is particularly so in such matters as devising 
means to sustain pupil interest, making and collecting illus- 
trative materials, exploiting the full potential of the tape re- 
corder, and creating situations for pupils to use the foreign 
language both in and out of class. 

LEVELS AND GRADES 

To clarify references to grades and sequences, the term 
IbvbI is used rather than grade or year. Since this curriculum 
b^letin is designed to be uniform for both junior and senior 
high schools. Levels I and II, which may be taught in either 
division, are treated together. 

The notion of "levels” of foreign language instruction is 
based on a more or less empirical system of (a) subject matter 
organization and (b) relative rates of acquisition of subject 
matter plus skills at different stages of education. Thus, the 
fundamental linguistic subject matter of a foreign language 
may be organized into three parts: Elementary (Levels I and 
II), Intermediate (Levels III and IV) and Advanced (Advan- 
ced Placement). As for the rate of acquisition, it is usually 
smd to be the amount of foreign language subject matter 
plus skills that can be acquired by a normal pupil in 1 year 
of senior high school (at 5 periods per week) and 2 (or 3) 
years of junior high school (at a smaller number of periods 
per week). This ratio is, of course, approximate and may 
vary, depending on the previous knowledge, motivation, abil- 
ity and maturity of the pupils as well as on the number of 
periods allotted to foreign language study. 

By using the system of levels, confusion is eliminated re- 
garding a pupil’s year or grade in school and his stage of 
advancement in foreign language study (/.e. his level). Further- 
more, in the event of changes in school organization, only 
minor rearrangements of subject matter need be made. 
Organization by levels also makes possible many schemes of 
level-grade relationships as between junior and senior high 
schools. In addition, variations can easily be made to provide 

acceleration for pupils who are highly proficient in foreign 
languages. 
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AIMS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
General Aims 

The general aim of instruction in foreign languages is to 
develop in pupils the skills needed for effective communica- 
tion in the foreign language. 

A concomitant aim is to develop in pupils an understand- 
ing of the foreign people, of their country and of their culture. 

Specific Aims 

Linguistic Aim.s 

1. To understand the foreign language when spoken by 
a native at normal tempo and on a topic within the pupil’s 
experience. 

2. To speak the foreign language on topics within the 
pupil’s experience with sufficient clarity to be understood 
by a native. 

3. To read with direct comprehension material within 
the pupil’s experience. 

4. To write in the foreign language on topics within the 
pupil’s experience. 

Cultural Aims 

1. To develop an enlightened understanding of the foreign 
people through a study of their contemporary life, their pat- 
terns of behavior and their national customs and observances. 

2. To acquire specific knowledge regarding the geogra- 
phy, history, economic life and educational and political in- 
stitutions of the foreign people. 

3. To acquire attitudes conducive to intercultural har- 
mony through a study of the contributions of the foreign 
people to the development of the United States and of world 
civilization. 

4. To develop cultural and esthetic appreciations through 
a study of the foreign country’s art, music, literature, science 
and contemporary art-forms, such as drama, film, dance and 
design. 

5. To promote growth in the language arts through the 
development of language consciousness. 
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PART ONE: 

THE LEVELS OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION 
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Levels I and II 

AIMS FOR LEVEL I 

Expected outcomes of the audio-lingual approach inte- 
grated with reading and writing activities: 

1. Facility in speaking Hebrew in everyday situations 

within the content scope of Level I. 

2. The ability to understand Hebrew when spoken at 
normal speed on subjects within the content scope of Level I. 

3. The ability to read in Hebrew, with direct compre- 
hension, what has been mastered audio-lingually. 

4. The ability to copy in writing and to write from dicta- 
tion Hebrew that has been heard, spoken and read. 

5. The acquisition of an introductory knowledge regardmg 
the life and customs of the people of Israel. 

AIMS FOR LEVEL II 

Expected outcomes of an audio-lingual approach inte- 
grated with reading and writing activities: 

1. The ability to speak Hebrew with reasonable fluency 
on topics within the content scope of Levels I and II. This 
ability is demonstrated by immediate and appropriate re- 
sponses in Hebrew to questions, cues and other stimuli and 
by the ability to ask appropriate questions and to make 
meaningful statements in Hebrew. 

2. The ability to comprehend Hebrew directly when spo- 
ken by a native on topics within the scope of Levels I and II. 
Such comprehension is demonstrated by immediate and ap- 
propriate actions, or by appropriate verbal or written re- 
sponses in Hebrew. 

3. The ability to read with direct comprehension both 
known and new Hebrew material on topics within the scope 
of Levels I and II. This ability is demonstrated by correct 
phrasing, stress and intonation in oral reading and in silent 
reading, by appropriate verbal or written responses in He- 
brew to content questions or by other comprehension checks. 
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4. The ability to write in Hebrew what has been heard, 
spoken and read, within the scope of Levels I and II. This 
ability is demonstrated in writing memorized dialogues, dic- 
tations and cued responses, answers to questions, and di- 
rected compositions. 

5. The acquisition of specific knowledge regarding the 
life, customs and observances of the people of Israel, its geog- 
raphy and climate and Hebrew language cultural islands 
in the United States. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES, LEVELS I AND II 

1. Hebrew instruction should be conducted in accordance 
with psychological principles of learning. Subject matter should 
be presented in easilv assimilable units. Each unit should be 
suitably motivated. Overlearning and reinforcement should 
be employed to promote retention of subject matter and mas- 
tery of skills. 

2. The audio-lingual approach emphasizes language as 
a means of oral communication; hence there should be maxi- 
mum use of Hebrew at all times by the teacher and pupils. 
The use of English in the Hebrew classroom should be kept 
to a minimum. Classroom routine* should be conducted in 
Hebrew. English should be used only when necessary; i.e. 
(a) to give the meaning of highly contrastive structures; (b) 
to provide cues for recall drill of such structures; (c) to devel- 
op and formulate generalizations or rules of grammar; and 
(d) to give the meaning of words and phrases that cannot 
be readily defined or explained in Hebrew. 

3. The sequence of learning Hebrew should be: listening, 
speaking, reading, writing. 

4. Pupils should learn the basic sound system of the 
Hebrew language in functional expressions before learning 
to read and write it. This should occur during a "pre-reading 
phase” of audio-lingu 2 d instruction. 

5. It is recommended that approximately the first 15 
class sessions of Level I be devoted to the pre-reading phase 
of Hebrew instruction. Since the optimum duration of the pre- 
reading phase cannot be uniformly established for all classes 
and languages, local decisions by experienced teachers and 
supervisors will be necessary. Such decisions will take into 
account the following co nsiderations: (a) the maturity of the 

*See page 86 for a list of routine classroom occasions which provide opportunities 
for using Hebrew. 
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pupil, and (b) the particular language being studied. With 
regard to pupil maturity, the pre-reading phase would tend 
to be longer in the lower grades and shorter in the higher 
grades. With regard to a particular language, the pre-reading 
phase would tend to be longer for languages with Roman 
alphabets and non-phonetic spelling (French), and shorter for 
languages with Roman alphabets and phonetic spelling (Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish). It would also tend to be shorter for 
languages with non-Roman alphabets (Hebrew, Russian). 

6. Grammar should be learned as structural patterns of 
language, with a maximum of drill to automatize responses 
and a minimum of theoretical analysis. It is more important 
for the pupil to learn Hebrew than to learn how to discuss 
it in English. However, meaning should never be ignored in 
favor of mechanical drill and rote memorization. Both analy- 
sis and analogy should be employed in the learning process. 

7. Among the goals of instruction is the development of 
the ability of direct auditory and reading comprehension. 
This means that translation should be avoided as a teaching 
procedure. 

8. The necessity for intensive ear training and for habit 
formation in oral expression makes the use of the language 
laboratory and of classroom electronic equipment an essential 
part of audio-lingual teaching and learning. 

9. Visual aids, such as slides, fUmstrips, pictures, charts, 
models, costumed dolls, etc., should be employed to teach and 
drill vocabulary and to promote oral production in Hebrew. 

10. The cultural aspect of the study of Hebrew should 
be integrated with the linguistic aspect. Particularly in the 
early phases, when class time is needed for audio-lingual 
drill, emphasis should be on the language itself as a cultural 
manifestation. However, in order to insure common learn- 
ings of basic cultural data and insights, specific cultural 
topics are prescribed. 

DEVELOPING THE LANGUAGE SKILLS, LEVELS I AND II 

The methods to be used by the teacher in audio-lingual 
instruction are determined by the aims and guiding principles 
previously set forth. Similarly, all classroom activities must 
be planned and carried out in such a way as to promote these 
aims and principles. Although the teaching suggestions are 
listed separately under the four skills which constitute lan- 
guage competence, this is only a procedural convenience and 
is by no means intended to suggest that these skills are sep- 
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arate entities. On the contrary, language learning is an 
organic process in which each skill is dependent upon and 
reinforces the other. Auditory comprehension, for example, 
involves listening and understanding and, usually, responding 
by word or deed; hence the linked concept, "audio-lingual” 
skill. Whether the components of this skill are taught and 
learned simultaneously or sequentially, they are always inter- 
active and interdependent. 

Ear Training 

In learning Hebrew, the listening experience precedes un- 
derstanding and speaking. When the speech sounds that 
strike the pupil’s ear are linked in his mind with meaning, 
the pupil may be said to comprehend audially what is being 
spoken. It is the teacher’s function to establish this direct 
linkage of sound and meaning by constant and repeated 
exposure of the pupil to the sounds of Hebrew in the form 
of functionally used basic speech patterns. 

The voice which the beginning pupil will hear is most 
often that of the teacher. Listening to the teacher pronounce 
phrases and speak or read aloud in Hebrew, with clarity, 
distinct enm ciation, appropriate facial expressions, and with 
gestures, should induce the pupil to concentrate on sounds, 
intonation, stress and meaning. The teacher should gradually 
increase the listening experiences of his pupils by the use of 
discs or tapes in the classroom or in the language laboratory, 
where the pupils can be isolated from listening to their class- 
mates’ mistakes. Hebrew films and radio and television pro- 
grams also provide valuable ear training when purposefully 
integrated with class work. 

To develop auditory comprehension the pupil must be 
trained to listen attentively and with discrimination. His 
ability to listen attentively depends largely on motivation; 
his ability to listen with discrimination depends on knowing 
what to listen for and intensive practice in guided listening. 
Curiosity and the novelt’,' of learning a foreign language may 
be the initial motivationforlistening, but these may soon wane 
unless a stronger motivation is established. Such motivation 
depends on (a) the intrinsic interest of what the pupil is 
listening to; (b) its pertinence to his experience; (c) his con- 
scious awareness of the purpose of the listening; (d) precise 
instructions as to what to listen for; and (e) gratification 
resulting from the success of the listening, i.e. comprehension. 
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In preparing materials and planning activities designed to 
provide ear training, the teacher should be guided by the 
following principles: 

1. The spoken subject matter should have intrinsic mter- 
est and should be related to present or potential student 
experience. 

2. Listening should be followed by oral reproduction 
or responses so that the student comes to realize as a matter 
of direct personal experience that accurate oral reproduction 
depends in the first instance on accurate listening and under- 
standing. 

3. To insure that students know what to listen for, the 
teacher should provide suitable motivation, based on con- 
tent, before the first listening. After the first listening, there 
should be an analysis only of those sounds and structures 
which have caused comprehension difficulties. Repeated lis- 
tening there eifter will fortify the sound-meaning linkage nec- 
essary for proper ear training. 

4. A comprehension check should follow the listening ex- 
perience. To be valid in audio-lingual instruction, the com- 
prehension check should operate exclusively in Hebrew. Trans- 
lation into English will defeat the aim of achieving direct 
comprehension. 

Speaking 

As already indicated, the ability to speak Hebrew is 
developed concurrently with the ability to listen with au- 
ditory discrimination and comprehension. A pupil must be 
able to hear and understand before he can be trained to 
imitate what has been spoken. Effective oral communication 
in a given language depends on the ability to produce rapidly 
the characteristic sounds and intonation of that language; in 
other words, the ability to pronounce correctly and without 
undue hesitation the normal structural patterns of the lan- 
guage. Acquiring this ability is essentially a matter of habit 
formation, which implies intensive drill. 

From a practical point of view, the development of good 
pronunciation by the pupil depends on the good pronunciation 
of the teacher and on the teacher’s constant insistence on 
accurate repetition. Until basic habits of speech production 
have been established through guided practice with the teach- 
er, it is advisable not to use recorded native speech for mimi- 
cry drill. Recorded speech can never adequately replace the 
12 



live example of the teacher because it offers no visible clues 
to articulation and does not react to pupil errors. The key, 
therefore, to accurate pronunciation and intonation is teacher- 
guided imitation and repetition. Beginning with repetition of 
whole units of oral expression, oral skill is gradually expanded 
through repetitive drill designed to give the pupil habitual 
control of basic forms and structures and the ability to vary 
and transform them automaticcdly, as required. 

Speech can be analyzed into articulation, stress, intonation, 
etc., but to the beginning pupil, after being trained to listen 
and understand, speech appears as a continuum of meaning- 
mi sounds, and it should be learned as such. Analysis should 
be confined to remedial purposes and employed only when 
necessary. No amount of theory as to how speech is produced 
can replace guided practice in actually producing it. The fact 
that one learns to speak by speaking is not merely a truism; 
in audio-lingual instruction it is an inescapable imperative. 

In preparing materials and planning activities to teach 
pronunciation and speaking, the teacher should be guided 
by the following principles: 

1. After initial hearing and understanding, repeated mimi- 
cry to the point of automatic recall represents the first stage 
of learning to speak the foreign language; hence the impor- 
tance of memorizing dialogues, conversations, action series 
and responses. 

2. At this stage, frequent choral recitation will overcome 
shyness and maximize participation. Language laboratory 
techniques may be used for mimicry drill but only to fortify 
what has been previously learned by guided imitation of 
the teacher. Speech analysis should be used for eliminating 
inaccuracies of oral production that do not yield to repeated 
attempts at Imitation. 

3. Development of speaking facility follows as the result 
of growth in articulatory control of word-structure patterns. 
Such control is achieved through various types of word and 
structure drills; e.g. substitution, replacement, cued responses, 
variation, transformation, directed conversation and indepen- 
dent responses. 

Reading 

After mastering the basic auditory and vocal skills in the 
ways described above, the pupil will have reached a state of 
reading readiness” in regard to matter previously heard and 
spoken. Visual interference or blockage due to sound-spelling 



differences between English and the foreign language will gen- 
erally be minimized as a result of pre-reading, audio-lingual 
instruction. Furthermore, just as there is an interdepenuence 
between understanding and speaking, there is a similar inter- 
dependence between reading and writing, so that practice in 
writing copying, dictation, etc.) will facilitate the visual 

recognition of printed words which is essential for fluent 
reading. 

The transition to the reading of new material can begin 
in the same sequence as posited in the guiding principles for 
the learning of language in general; namely: (a) listening 
(oral reading or paraphrase by the teacher); (b) speaking 
(oral repetition by pupils; answers to questions); (c) reading 
(first chorally, then individually); and (d)u;n7m^ (completions 
or whole-sentence answers to content questions). 

Intensive Reading. Fluency in reading is dependent 
on quick recognition and comprehension of printed words 
and structure patterns. Such recognition will facilitate the 
rhythmic progression of lateral eye movements which is char- 
acteristic of fluent reading with comprehension. Failure to 
recognize these patterns results in pauses and regressive eye 
movements which are symptomatic of decoding or translating 
processes and hence the direct antithesis of fluent reading. 
In view of these factors, teaching the reading of new material 
should begin with advance clearance of possible blocks to 
pronunciation and comprehension; that is, with the study of 
the pronunciation and meanings of new words and new or 
complex syntactical items. This should be done by the teacher 
during his first reading or paraphrase and, ideally, should be 
conducted entirely in Hebrew {i.e. by means of synonyms, 
antonyms, examples, definitions and simplified restatement). 
These items should be written on the board, explained and 
pronounced by the teacher, and then repeated chorally by the 
class to insure correct pronunciation in subsequent individual 
reading and responses. Not until this advance clearance of 
blocks has been accomplished can pupils be expected to read 
new material with fluency and comprehension. 

The following steps are suggested for the intensive read- 
ing lesson; 

1. After initial motivation, the teacher paraphrases or 
reads the passage, in whole or in part, asking questions in 
the foreign language to check comprehension. To insure at- 
tention, books are closed during this first step. 
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2. As new words or phrases are encountered, they are 
listed on the board and their meanings taught by means of 
synonyms, antonyms, examples, definitions, cognates, word 
analysis, contextual inference, etc. The teacher leads the class 
in choral pronunciation of the listed items. 

3. Books are opened and the teacher reads a part of the 
passage orally, with suitable expression and dramatic effect. 
He points out the new items on the board as he comes to 
them in the course of his reading. He then leads the class in 
choral reading of the same selection. 

4. If the content is simple, the teacher may then immedi- 
ately call on individual pupils to read the same selection 
orally. Otherwise, the class first reads the selection silently 
and the teacher asks comprehension questions before requir- 
ing individual oral reading. 

5. The entire passage or story is then read in phases, 
alternating choral, silent, and individual oral reading. If the 
reading passage is lengthy, selected parts of it may be cov- 
ered by silent reading only, according to the procedure ex- 
plained below under "Silent Reading.” 

6. The teacher, or selected pupils, writes questions and 
/or comprehension exercises on the board, the answers to 
which will form a summary of the entire passage or story. If 
the passage or story is long, a prepared question-slip can be 
given to a pupil at the end of each phase of the reading so 
that all questions and answers will be on the board by the 
time the entire passage has been completed. 

Silent Reading. At a later stage, extensive silent 
reading of new material should be practiced for rapid grasp 
of content and greater extent of coverage. In silent reading, 
pupils should be trained in techniques of inference from cog- 
nates, word analysis and context (the "intelligent guess”). 
Also appropriate at this point is instruction in the discrimin- 
ative use of end vocabularies and of the bilingual dictionary. 
Silent reading should be carefully controlled to avoid super- 
ficial skimmifig of the printed text. A recommended procedure 
is the following: after initial motivation, the teacher writes 
on the board (a) the page and line limits of the selection to 
be read; (b) the time allowed for completing the reading; (c) 
clues to clearance of comprehension blocks; and (d) key 
questions to guide the reading and permit self-checking of 
comprehension. While the pupils read silently, the teacher 
circulates around the room to render individual assistance. An 
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oral summary based on the key questions, or a written com- 
prehension quiz concludes the silent reading lesson. Silent 
reading may also be combined with intensive reading, es- 
pecially in lengthy reading passages. 

Supplementary Reading. Supplementary reading 
in Hebrew may be started in Level II and continued at every 
level thereafter. In the beginning, only selections keyed to 
the textbook, or "plateau” readers on the second level, pref- 
erably with marginal vocabulary, should be used. Readers 
with high density of new vocabulary and structures should be 
avoided during the early levels. It is also advisable to avoid 
the use of bilingual readers, i.e. those with alternate pages 
carrying a complete translation of the foreign text. The temp- 
tation to read only the English is too great for most pupils. 

Outside reading in English is justifiable in foreign lan- 
guage study because it enables pupils to explore foreign cul- 
tural backgrounds some years before they can achieve suffi- 
cient mastery in reading Hebrew on a level comparable to the 
interest and maturity of their English reading. It will there- 
fore help to maintain interest in the study of Hebrew, con- 
tribute to the aim of cultural enrichment and provide correla- 
tion with other subject areas (English, Social Studies, etc.). 
Supplementary reading in English will also enable the teacher 
to plan a regular schedule of homework assignments during 
the pre-reading phase of audio-lingual instruction. However, 
this type of reading is of minor importance linguistically be- 
cause one obviously does not learn to read Hebrew by read- 
ing English. 

An adequate supplementary reading program would re- 
quire the following: (a) provision of a library devoted to 
foreign languages; (b) a generous stock of books, newspapers 
and magazines, both in English and in Hebrew, with several 
duplicates of each title, and including prose, fiction, poetry, 
drama, travel, biography, science, history, sports, etc.; and 

(c) annotated reading lists classified by levels. 

A recommended procedure is the following: (a) pupils 
consult the reading lists for their particular level and record 
their choices on slips; (b) each pupil reads to the class the 
description of his chosen book and gives a reason for his 
choice; (c) the teacher sets up a schedule of dates for reports, 
and supplies the class with mimeographed outlines to be 
filled in by the pupils (see p. 133 for a suggested outline); 

(d) interim reports may be given to check on progress and to 
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j maintain interest; (e) reports may be oral or written and 
j should follow the outline supplied by the teacher; (f) one re- 

! port per daj^ can be taken up in the first few minutes of the 

j lesson. Caution: Not more than twenty minutes per week 
i should be taken for such reports. 

i The following is a recapitulation of the principles to be 

' observed by the teacher in planning activities to promote 

i reading skill and in selecting or preparing reading materials. 

1. Reading readiness is reached at the end of the pre- 
reading phase of audio-lingual instruction; i.6. after the pupils 
have mastered the basic sound-structure patterns of Hebrew. 
In the beginning, pupUs should read only what they have 
learned to understand and to pronounce. 

2. The transition to the reading of new material should 
be through intensive reading instruction and should follow 
the learning sequence of listening and repeating before read- 
ing. Blocks to comprehension and fluency should be cleared up 
before the reading proper begins. 

3. “Salient reading for quick grasp of content should be 
systematically practiced in addition to intensive reading. 
Definite timing, comprehension clues and content questions 
provide the necessary controls. 

4. Supplementary reading, preferably in Hebrew, re- 
quires graded reading matter on about the same level that 
pupils have attained through audio-lingual practice and in- 
tensive reading. 

5. Reading matter should have intrinsic interest, cultural 
value, and should correspond to pupil experience, real or 
potential. 

Writing 

The skills of direct comprehension in listening to and in 
reading Hebrew are reinforced by writing what has been 
heard and seen. Similarly, the correct writing of what the 
pupil can pronounce may act as a reinforcement of speaking 
skill, especially for visual-minded pupils. However, the frequent 
disparity between sounds and the different ways in which 
they can be spelled, not only within the Hebrew language, but 
as contrasted with English, make it advisable to postpone 
systematic practice in writing until the pre-reading phase 
! of audio-lingual instruction has been completed; i.e. soon 
after the pupils have been introduced to reading. However, a 
limited amount of writing in Hebrew during the pre-reading 
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phase of instruction may be introduced. Such writing activities 
are to be treated as a part of word study and may include 
labeling or the printing of titles or captions. This may be done 
on outline maps, pictures of objects in a room, color charts, 
pictures of members of the family, animals, flowers and trees, 
floor plans, furniture, etc. Compiling a picture dictionary 
is also a valuable means of vocabulary learning. Activities 
of this type- are designed to promote "writing readiness" 
and are suitable in Level I as a prelude to imitative writing, 
especially for younger children. 

Imitative Writing. When first introduced systemati- 
cally, writing should be practiced with subject matter which 
the pupil has already mastered audio-lingually and experienced 
visually through reading. Such writing is termed "imitative 
writing" and consists of copying memorized or familiar ma- 
terial. Imitative writing should be practiced frequently, using 
a few key sentences taken from a dialogue, or other material, 
a lesson or two previous to the one currently being learned. 
Writing memorized or familiar material from dictation is a 
more complex form of practice which, at this stage, should 
be done only with material that has first been practiced by 
copying. New material should be avoided, since the aim is not 
to have the pupils synthesize the spelling haphazardly, but 
rather to achieve automatic accuracy in reproducing the 
sound-spelling patterns of Hebrew. Using complete phrase 
or sentence units in coherent context will prevent imitative 
writing from becoming mechanical and devoid of meaning. 

Dictation. A further variation of imitative writing 
would extend to the copying and, later, writing from dictation, 
of already memorized dialogues, dialogue adaptations, drills 
and rhymes or songs. A transition from imitative writing to 
dictation is "spot dictation," in which the teacher reads an 
entire sentence which the pupil sees on his practice sheet, 
but with one word missing, which he supplies in writing. Af- 
ter reading has been introduced, short selections from a 
reading passage may be used for copying practice and for 
subsequent writing from dictation. For dictation purposes, 
the passage should consist of a few lines in context, carefully 
screened to eliminate unfamiliar vocabulary and structures. 
Where such screening would disrupt the context, the teacher 
should write the unfamiliar items on the board for the pupils 
to copy. 
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When planning a schedule of dictations, the teacher should 
keep the following in mind: (a) dictation should be given at 
regular and frequent intervals as a reinforcement of auditory 
comprehension, as an aid to retention, as a review, and as 
a diagnosis of errors; (b) the passage selected should be 
closely related to the particular structured point, idiom, or 
pronunciation topic being taught or reviewed; (c) the time 
element should be carefully controlled so that dictation is 
only part of a larger language learning unit and not an end 
in itself; (d) the same dictation may be given later for re- 
teaching or testing; (e) the pupil should keep dictations in a 
notebook so that he will have a record of his errors and 
corrections to be reviewed before the next dictation; (f) gifted 
pupils or native speakers should be trained to give dictations 
and conduct correction work; (g) recorded dictations may also 
be used for dictation practice. 

A suggested procedure for administering dictations is: (a) 
the teacher selects a reliable pupil to write his dictation on 
the rear board; (b) before the first reading, the teacher in- 
troduces the passage with a brief motivating comment; (c) 
he reads the entire passage at normal tempo while the pupils 
listen; (d) at the second reading, the teacher reads the pas- 
sage in breath groups, giving punctuation in Hebrew, while 
the pupils write; choral repetition may ensue at this point 
before the pupils write; (e) a third reading follows at normal 
tempo while pupils proofread their work, correcting errors 
and Ailing in omissions; (f) pupils may then exchange papers 
for correction; (g) the class volunteers suggestions for cor- 
recting the work at the rear board; (h) corrections are made 
by the class secretary and the entire corrected passage serves 
as a model for the corrections being made by the class; (i) 
a final critique summarizes the most common errors and the 
techniques for avoiding them in future written work. 

Guided Writing. After the basic sound-spelling pat- 
terns of the foreign language have been mastered through 
imitative writing and dictation, practice in writing short 
completions or answers may be started. Since this interme- 
diate phase in the development of writing skill consists of short, 
written responses guided by the teacher, such writing practice 
is termed "guided writing.” Included in this type of writing 
are (a) completions of statements based on dialogues; (b) 
completions of pattern drills; (c) answers to dialogue ques- 
tions; and (d) answers to reading-comprehension questions. 
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Careful grading of all these forms of writing stimuli is neces- 
sary to keep the written responses on the same level which 
the pupils have attained audio-lingually and visually. Pro- 
gression in difficulty should be gradual so as to minimize 
errors. 

Controlled Writing. A subsequent stage ofwriting 
practice begins with the writing of directed dialogue; i.e. the 
teacher instructs the pupils, either in English or in Hebrew, 
to write what they would say or ask or do in a given dia- 
logue situation. Accurately written responses of this type 
depend on previously acquired facility gained through trans- 
formation and substitution drills. Since the written responses 
are controlled by the teacher’s instructions relative to dia- 
logue variation, this type of writing practice is called "con- 
trolled writing.’’ Similar transformation of dialogue material, 
controlled by the teacher, includes the writing of dictated 
dialogue with tense or person changes. After basic reading 
skills have been established, further controlled writing can 
be done by rewriting a narrative passage in dialogue form, 
or vice versa. Rewriting a dialogue or reading passage in 
the form of a letter represents a more advanced type of 
controlled writing. The culmination stage of controlled writing 
is reached with the writing of a summary, entirely in the 
foreign language, either of a dialogue or of a reading pas- 
sage. The summary may first be done orally, with oral or 
written cues supplied by the teacher. Written cues or a phrase 
outline on the board will then control the final summary. 

The following is a summary of the principles to be ob- 
served by the teacher in planning and carrying out a system- 
atic program to develop writing skills: 

1. The aim of writing practice is to achieve automatic 
accuracy in reproducing in written form the sound-spelling 
patterns of the Hebrew language. 

2. Systematic practice in writing Hebrew begins after the 
pre-reading phase of language learning. During the pre-read- 
ing phase, a program of writing or printing which leads to 
"writing readiness” may accompany word study. Activities 
leading to "writing readiness” consist chiefly of labeling 
pictures, charts and maps, and of compiling picture diction- 
aries. 

3. Development of writing skill progresses from simple to 
increasingly complex forms of writing practice on the principle 
of "minimal increment”; i.e. the addition of one new feature 
at a time to reduce possibilities of error. 
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4. After "writing readiness” activities, the simplest forms 
of Hebrew writing practice are copying and writing from dic- 
tation of already memorized or familiar material; Le. "imita- 
tive writing.” 

5. Dictation of familiar material should be a part of every 
language learning unit. Passages for dictation should be 
keyed to the level of audio-lingual and reading mastery al- 
ready pttained by pupils. 

6. ' Next in order of complexity after imitative writing is 
practice in "guided writing” of short completions or answers. 
Written responses expected of pupils should not exceed levels 
already attained. 

7. "Controlled writing” begins with the writing of directed 
dialogue and progresses to the writing of dialogue adaptations 
and pattern drills. More advanced forms of controlled writing 
include changes of form from narrative to dialogue and vice 
versa. The writing of cued summaries is the final phase that 
leads to directed composition. 

PATTERNS FOR DRILL 

Constructing and Using Pattern Drills 

Pattern practice is essentially "the learning of language 
structure through the repetition of utterances in which the 
patterns (of sound, order, form and choice) are either iden- 
tical or have only small and consistent differences.” (Politzer; 
see Bibliography.) With many repetitions and manipulations 
of acceptable, meaningful utterances drawn from the basic 
dialogues, pupils perceive the pattern and begin to automatize 
it. Learning is carried on through the language; grammatical 
analysis gives way to learning by analogy; class time is 
devoted almost entirely to the building of language habits 
instead of the development of language rules. 

Politzer identifies a pattern or structure as "the common 
element of different sentences or phrases which have the same 
structural meaning.” A single sentence, clause or phrase in 
the foreign language is not a pattern in itself but an example 
of a pattern. The pattern gives the grammatical relationships; 
the structural meaning remains the same even when lexical 
items in the utterance are replaced. In the utterance 

ntn we may substitute HTH linnH, 

mn lyjn, ntn ntn ntn niijan, etc., for 

ntn T'7'’n, and/or we may substitute ill'll?, HOV, 
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etc. for without altering the basic structural meaning 

or the grammatical relationships. The many new responses 
created from the original pattern example will help to develop 
an automatic response to the overall pattern which has re- 



mained constant. 




Pattern example: 


mn iyn niy. 


Substitution 1. 


nrn "lyjn 


Substitution 2. 


nop 


Substitution 3. 


nin nmnn 


Substitution 4. 




Substitution 5. 


nin 


Substitution 6. 




Substitution 7. 


nrn *r^;a*?nn 



The pattern example HTn ‘T*?'’n 

may be called a frame with three slots. 

Slot 3 Slot 2 Slot 1 

nin *T’?^n 

In the substitution drill outlined above (a progressive sub- 
stitution), slots one and three are replaced alternately. Earlier 
drills with the pattern example would have comprised a series 
of substitutions with slot one, followed by a series of sub- 
stitutions with slot three and culminating with the progressive 
substitution. 

Pedagogical Values of Pattern Drills 

1. Many repetitions and manipulations of authentic pat- 
terns of speech enable students to automatize responses more 
rapidly. 

2. Emphasis upon analogy through foreign language pat- 
terns presented and practiced audio-lingually eliminates ob- 
structive features of grammatical dissection and formal ter- 
minology. 

3. Students are made to produce correct utterances from 
authentic models; they do not construct or create utterances 
of their own. 

4. Correction is immediate. 

Developing Pattern Drills 

Many recent foreign language textbooks include in the 
pupil edition and/or in the teacher’s manual a variety of 
pattern drills. Until such texts are adopted uniformly, it will 
be necessary for the teacher to adapt a traditional text. 
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developing patterns as examples from text material. The fol- 
lowing suggestions may be useful in the selection of pattern 
examples and in the development of pattern drills. 

1. Select the model sentence wholly or in large part 
from the dialogue or text material. 

2. Select for extensive drill those frames which differ 
most widely from the native language in sound, order or form. 

3. Drill one structure at a time. 

4. Employ sufficient practice for mastery of the structure 
being drilled. 

Conducting Pattern Drills 

1. The drills are introduced and conducted orally without 
reference to the written symbol. 

2. Several choral repetitions of pattern models and vari- 
ants (pattern examples with appropriate changes) are made. 

3. Specific instruction— in English if necessary— must be 

given to pupils on the change to be made and the way to 
make it. 

4. After a sufficient number of complete repetitions, the 
teacher’s cue is followed by choral, group and individual 
responses. 

5. The tempo should be rapid, encouraging immediate 
responses and discouraging analysis or translation. 

6. A grammatical generalization may be given after the 
drill is completed. 

Dialogues and Related Drills 

An analysis of a suggested unit for Level I which includes 
a dialogue and a series of related drills will provide concrete 
suggestions for the development of suitable classroom activ- 
ities. 

The basic dialogue is the "core” of the unit. "It is im- 
portant for drills to be related to actual situations that may 
be encountered in the country where the language is spoken. 
The relationship between the structural patterns and real 
situations is best determined through the medium of the 
dialogue.” (Belasco: see Bibliography.) 

1. The dialogue should be relatively short, consisting of 
no more than eight lines. 

2. No more than two or three roles should be included in 
a context of situational interest to adolescents. 
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3. The learning procedure should include: 

a. Exposition or English equivalencies 

Students should be given the English equivalencies 
of the foreign language utterances to insure com- 
prehension. 

b. Stage One: Dialogue for Listening 

The teacher reads complete dialogue at normal 
speed several times from various parts of the room 
as pupils listen. The teacher reads each utterance 
several times as pupils listen. 

c. Stage Two: Dialogue for Learning 

Utterances are built up cumulatively, often going 
from the end of the sentence to the beginning. 
Pupils repeat in chorus, in groups, by rows and 
individually. The backward build-up for IjnJX DPH 
? TT’aa is 

? TT’aa 

? TT’aa i2n2x 

? TT’aa Dnm*? dph 

d. Stage Three: Dialogue for Fluency 

Each utterance is spoken twice by the teacher 
with enough time allowed between them so the 
student can repeat. 

e. Stage Four: Dialogue for Comprehension 
Repetition of dialogue as presented in Stage One 
with different voices (perhaps recorded on tape). 
Pairs of individual pupils may recite roles of the 
dialogue. 

Suggested Dialogue and Drills, Level I 
Suggested Dialogue 



? ]1D2 


rv’aa uvn 


.1 


mi 




? m 


•P 


.2 


IM 




“idd;3 


’’2X 


.3 


mi 




? pirn rv’3n 


.4 


in 




rv’an mn 




.5 


mi 




HD’’ rv’a 


nr 


.6 


in 



Dialogue Adaptation 

T.he dialogue adaptation helps to personalize the dialogue 
utterances and assists in the memorization of the various dia- 
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logue lines. The structural items and vocabulary of the dia- 
logue are now included in questions to individual pupils, in 
which they assume their own identities rather than those of 
jrn and in. In the directed dialogue and relay drills, pupils 
ask questions of the teacher at the teacher’s cue (the simple 
? nsa pin"! rinn - ’mx Psu; before the more complex 

pini n’nn dx ’mx '?w). Pupils are also directed to ask 
questions of their classmates: 

.HDQ pin"! rv’nn dx m 

1. Personalized Conversation 

Question-answer practice between teacher and pupil based 
on the dialogue. 

mnin nx) nnx Dxn .p^'r^’n nmn ’JX t. 

? p’^^xn 

mnin (nn^) ’JX -p p. 

2. Relay Drill (Chain Drill) 

Question-answer practice begun by the teacher and con- 
tinued from pupil to pupil. 

mnin (ni^ m) r\m Dxn .p’^x^n mnin (ni^) ’Jx t. 

? pPxn 

.ppxn mn"D (ni^) ’Jx ,p p. 

"? ppxn mnin nnx Dxn„ : piv nx (Pxii^) t. 

? mn"D nnx nxn ,pJT’ p. 
.pPxn mnin ’jx ,p p. 

"?pPx'’n 3in"D nx Dxn. : nx (Pxir) t. 

? pPx’n nmn nx Dxn p. 

.pPx’n mnin ’Jx ,p p. 



3. Directed Dialogue 

Question-answer practice between two individuals directed 
by the teacher. 

"? (n-i^ nx) nnx : ’mx (Pxir) t. 
? (•’mn^ ,n-i^ nx) nnx ns'’x p. 

.ppx’n mnin (ni^) ’JX t. 
.1^ ns’K nov n« (Pxir) t. 

? "1^ nnx ns’K .^'ov p. 
.pp^’n mnij ’jx p. 
.1^ xin ns’K ^'ov m Pxir ,nn^ t. 
? nnx rrs’K 

.ppx’n mnin nnxir n’? njy t. 
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Structur* Drills 



1. Repetition Drill 

The repetition drill is the basic drill for the presentation 
of inflectional endings of regular and irregular verbs, new 
vocabulary and new structural items. Note that complete 
meaningful utterances are used and that the first and second 
persons are thoroughly drilled before the third person is 
presented. 

Presentation of Pattern 
Followed by Repetition Drill 

in 

(Present Tense) 

First and Second Persons: Singular and Plural 
(This exercise should be practiced until the pattern is learned.) 



Teacher 

.HQ’’ rvai (m:^) i:^ 

.ns’’ n’»aa (mi:^) 

.HQ’’ n’»aa nor*! 

.no*’ n’»aa mi:^ 

.no*’ nna (m:^ n») ia nns 
.no’’ n’»aa (mi:^ in») on» 
.no’’ n’»oa d’»i:^ non nn» 
.no** n’»aa nitr^i n» 



Pupil 



Repeats each line after 
the teacher. 



2. Substitution Drills 

In this type of drill the pupils are asked to replace the 
subject in the model sentence with a different person, num- 
ber and/or gender. They must then make the proper corre- 
lation with the inflectional ending of the verb 1131. 
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Example: (Person-Number) 



T’a’pnn nnan 

.nsa pirn nnx .nsa pirn nnx 

.nsa pirn. nm anx 

.nsa pirn (m:^) 

.nsa pirn Dn:^ non ^dvi ’’JK 

.nD)2 pirn nx nx 

.nsa p^n^ nm ]nx ]nx 

.nsa pirn nn:^ nx mtr^i nx 

.HDtt pirn (nm) u'n^ ijnjx 

.nsa pirn nm mtr^i ’’Jk ’’jk 



Other types of substitution drill involve replacements in 
one or another slot in a frame. 



Example: (Phrase) 



. ’ "r IP n ’ a a mat^ i:m« oi’n 



Teacher cue; fl’aa) 



Pupil response: 
Teacher cue: 
Pupil response: 



.iDon ir^aa onaiP ijnjx orn 
(nnsoa) 

.nnsoa onaiP ijnjx orn 



The above drills should be used to present the 3rd person, 
singular and plural, of the verb. 



3. Transformation Drills 

Transformation drills involve changing models from singu- 
lar to plural, from plural to singular, from affirmative to nega- 
tive, from declarative to interrogative, substituting a pronoun 
for a noun and changing from one tense to another. The stu- 
dent should be told in English if necessary — with models and 
variants— exactly which changes he will be asked to make. 

Examples: 

a. Changing from Singular to Plural and Vice Versa: 



T’aPnn 



mian 



.PaiDH mma nnx mma nm 
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o 



b. 



Changing of Noun to Pronoun: 

riD’ rv’ai .nD’ rv’aa 

.HD’ rv»aa on:^ lanax .no’ n’aa Dn:^ 



n-itr 

nov 



c. Changing from Masculine to Feminine and vice versa: 



.pTn mn“D nx 
.pTn mma onx 



.HTH mn“D nnx 
.ni’n mn-D inx 



4. Response Drills 

These are drills in which the answers are patterned after 
the questions and in which the structures and vocabulary of 
the dialogue can be drilled in a natural situation. The order 
of questions is from the simple tc the complex: a yes or no 
response, a choice of items, a cuea response and finally a 
complete answer. 

Examples: 

a. Yes-No Questions 

.n'T’H mnna ’ix 
;’7snn mnna ’^x x’? 
mn-D ’3X ,p 
.’7S-in mn-a n-i:^ “^^x ,x’? 



b. Cued Responses 

.QPtriT'a ’ix 



c. Complete Answers 

.no’na ’3X ? hdto ix rax-’?na nnx oxn 

i^nax ? 0’“^^ 

5. Replacement Drill 

This drill has been described above as a progressive sub- 
stitution drill. Two or more slots are replaced in regular order 
but only one substitution is made at one time. It is a some- 
what difficult drill since pupils must listen carefully to the 



? nn’n mnna nnx Dxn 

? mn“D nx Dxn 

? nnx riD’x (oPtriTa) 
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CU6S for difforont slots and must mako immodiat© and accu- 
rate replacements in the utterance. Several repetitions of this 
drill are recommended. 

Example: 



.ns^ m 

.ns^nn m 

.ns^nn 
.ns^nn 
.ns^nn 

.ns^ r-jov 

.ns^ 

.ns^ ji^nn nia 
.ns^ ji^an m 



nn;an 

.ns^ ji^nn nia m 
.ns^nn 

•’JK 

1:1 

r^DV 

.ns^ ji^nn 

JIK 



6. Translation Drill 

This drill is used only when the foreign language utterance 
is vastly different from the native language pattern and 
when the pupil has mastered the vocabulary. 

Example: 



*T^;3’7Jin 

? 1 SDH 1*7 inx nxn 
? Djrn “i*? inx nxn 
? insyn •7*7 inx nxn 
? mnnan 7*7 mnx dkh 
? ]mr\ 7*7 inx nxn 

? may inr7 nnx 
? mnyn nnx jnvn 
? mny Kip’7 nnx jnvn 
?may njiD’7 nm yivn 



nim 

? ison 7*7 inx nxn 

Have you lost the pen? 

Have you lost the pencil? 
Have you lost the notebook? 
Have you lost the watch? 

? nnny im*? nnx yirn 

Can you sing in Hebrew? 

Can you read Hebrew? 

Can you write Hebrew? 



7. Expansion Drill 

In this drill, the original sentence is expanded at each 
step by the addition of a word or phrase. 
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Examples: 



.n’’aa *T’’»’7nn 
n’’aa *T^»'?nn 
.HD^n 173 ri7a la ‘r^^’pnn 

.nnay anm*? *i3mx Dvn 
nna may an^*!*? *amx nm 
.yais ny?ya n’aa may *i3mx uvn 

TEXTBOOK ADAPTATION 

At the present time the number of pedagogically suitable 
"kits” of integrated audio-lingued materials is limited. Al- 
though new materials of this type are being published to an 
increasing extent, and earlier materials are being re-issued 
in revised editions, they are all in a state of transition and 
must still be considered experimental. It would be foolhardy 
to attempt to replace all present textbooks with materials 
that are still in the experimental stage, even if this were 
financially possible; but a beginning can be made to a limited 
extent and on a trial basis. For the most part, however, it 
will be necessary for the teacher to adapt already available 
textbooks to the audio-lingual approach. 

Fortunately, most of our available textbooks begin with 
an aural-oral approach and contain dialogues and passages 
that can easily be adapted to the new program of instruction. 
Adaptation of the textbook, whether of the old or of the new 
type, will in any case be necessary, for there is no one-to-one 
correspondence between the scope and sequence of topics in 
this bulletin and any presently available textbook or new- 
type kit. 

The adaptation of the beginning lessons of the textbook 
in the form of daily lesson units is of great importance in 
order to articulate the content of p.re-textbook instruction 
with subsequent use of the textbook after reading and writing 
have been introduced. The adaptation may be done by a 
planning committee of all the teachers of beginning classes 
in a particular language. Patricia O’Connor (see 
recommends the following procedure for this committee: 

1. Determine the number of class periods to be devoted 
to pre-textbook instruction. 

2. Using the present bulletin, make a selective inventory 
of those Level I structures, vocabulary and idioms which can 
be taught for audio-lingual mastery within the time deter- 
mined above. 
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3. Compare this inventory with the beginning lessons of 
the textbook and record the lesson and page numbers where 
the inventory items occur. 

4. Select from the textbook those dialogues or basic 
sentences which illustrate the inventory items, and construct 
additional basic sentences if necessary. 

5. Divide the list of inventory items and basic sentences 
into one-period presentation units, using the section of this 
syllabus entitled Patterns for Drill as a model. 

6. Provide for recurrence of inventory items in the presen- 
tation units, and draw up review units after every few presen- 
tation units. 

7. Determine appropriate audio-lingual methods for each 
presentation unit, using as a model the section of this sylla- 
bus entitled Developing the Language Skills, Levels I and II. 

8. Prepare a final teaching script for each daily unit to be 
presented during the entire period of pre-textbook instruction. 

USE OF THE TAPE RECORDER 

Audio-lingual procedures call for specific use of audio 
aids. Teachers will, of course, adapt these aids to the par- 
ticular needs of their classes. The most important classroom 
audio aid is the tape recorder. Some suggestions for using 
the recorder are: 

1. Basic dialogue, vocabulary, and structures may be 
recorded for presentation and for drill. The script should be 
spaced to allow enough time for pupil repetition or response. 
Such a drill device can be used again and again. 

2. Music may be recorded in advance to accompany 
songs. 

3. Pupils’ speech should be taped at various stages for 
recording progress and for diagnosing needs for further drill 
and correction. 

4. Stories based on previous learnings may be recorded 
for purposes of testing comprehension. 

5. Material relevant to the course of study may be taped 
in advance and used in the classroom. 

6. For further suggestions regarding taped materials, 
see the section entitled The Language Laboratory, pp. 159- 
172. 

7. The use of taped material should be limited gener- 
ally to short periods (10 to 15 minutes). 
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Preparation of Tapes by Teachers 

Operation of the tape recorder requires practice by the 
teacher. Help is available in every school to aid teachers 
not familiar with the operation of the tape recorder. 

1« Making the First Tape 

a. Learn the mechanics of operating the recorder. 

b. Have a prepared script, such as the basic dia- 
logue or review story of the unit. 

c. The recorded speech must be at normal speed. 

d. Read the script and then play back the tape and 
listen to your voice. Your voice will sound strange 
to you, particularly if you have never heard it on 
a recording. 

e. You may need to experiment with tone and volume 
control. Since the recordings on tapes are easily 
erased, the same tape may be used many times 
for practice until you master the techniques and 
get the results you need. 

2. Other Suggestions for Preparing Tapes 

a. In taping a song for the first time, arrange for the 
assistance of the music department. 

b. In taping pattern drills, provide space (pauses) 
on the tape sufficient for pupil practice of each 
model expression. 

c. Taping a variety of voices, male and female, is 
recommended in ear training so that the pupil does 
not become accustomed to hearing only one voice 
and to comprehending only when he he^rs that 
voice. 

HOMEWORK 

A planned schedule of definite homework assignments 
from the very beginning of the Hebrew course is essentied to 
inculcate proper study habits and to reinforce habits of pro- 
nunciation acquired during the first weeks of instruction. Con- 
sequently, during the pre-textbook phase, homework assign- 
ments should be oral and should be based only on material 
whose pronunciation, rhythm and intonation have been firmly 
established under teacher guidance in the classroom. Only 
what has been mastered orally in class should be assigned 
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for home practice. Ideally, this would entail the provision of 
individual "take-home” recordings which are supplied by 
many publishers of basic textbooks and of so-called "inte- 
grated language programs” which include sets of tapes and/ 
or recordings to accompany the audio-lingual textbook. 

If individual take-home records are not available, it is 
advisable, during the first few weeks of the pre-textbook 
phase, to plan area and background assignments in English. 
Brief reports of these assignments can be given, one per day, 
at the beginning of the class period. Suitable topics are: 

1. Orientation discussions by pupils with then parents. 
(What are our present-day individual and national 
needs in foreign languages? Why are reading and 
writing postponed in favor of audio-lingual practice? 

etc., etc.) 

2. Values of the study of Hebrew (cultural, vocational) 

3. CulturgQ geography of Israel 

4. Hebrew ethnic and language islands in the community 
and in the United States 

5. Exports and imports between Israel and the United 
States 

6. United States relations with Israel (political, cultural) 

7. Contributions of the Hebrew-speaking people to the 
civilization of the United States and of the world 

8. Hebrew literary masterpieces in English translation 

9. MusicEil masterpieces by Israeli composers 

10. Hebrew-speaking celebrities in art, science, industry 
and politics 

11. Hebrew and Israeli influences in the community 
(dress, customs, films, shops, newspapers, radio pro- 
grams, cultural organizations) 

12. Famous Hebrew-speaking actors and actresses 

When the "writing readiness” program is instituted, home- 
work possibilities are increased. Suitable assignments of this 
stage are: 

1. Filling in mimeographed outline maps 

2. Labeling news and magazine clippings to illustrate 
vocabulary learned in class 

3. Compiling a picture dictionary 



4 . 



5 . 

6 . 



7 . 

8 . 



9 . 

10 . 



11 . 

12 . 



13 . 



14 . 



Drawing sketches to illustrate the topic of a dialogue 
which pupils have learned and which they can then 
describe in class in Hebrew 

Making a color chart labeled in Hebrew 

Drawing a floor plan of the classroom or of the home 
labeling rooms, furniture, etc. 

Drawing and labeling a costume chart 

Making a calendar with the names of the days and 
months in Hebrew 

Listing and illustrating a menu in Hebrew 

Pasting coins or stamps on a chart and labeling their 
names and denominations 

Drawing up an itinerary of a projected trip to Israel 
rawing or clipping a picture of a common school or 
household appliance, or of a vehicle, giving its Hebrew 
name and labeling its parts in Hebrew 

Making a dummy passport, with the pupil’s picture 
and requisite data 

Making a drawing of the human figure and labeling 
the parts of the body in Hebrew 



When reading is introduced, homework assignments mav 
be given for the reading of dialogues, of selected reading 
passages, and of controlled or original dialogues or skits In 
the beginning stages of writing instruction, assignments will 
include copying of selected material that has been mastered 
audio-lmpally and visually. This will be followed by written 
homework involving pattern drills, variations, substitutions 
tra’^sformations and complete answers to dialogue and to 
reading cor^prehension questions. Assignment of selected 
textbook exercises will become a regular feature of home- 
work after reading and writing have been introduced. 

The general principles to be observed in planning and 
assigning homework are: 

1. Homework should be based only on what has been 
learned m class. 

r.ro A of the assignment in class should always 

precede work that the pupils are to do at home. 

should be properly motivated and precise 
directions given as to the extent of the work and the opera- 
tions to be performed. 

iengtiiy’^*'^ assignment should not be too complex or too 
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5. Provision should be made for individual differences; 
i.e. an extra amount, or a more difficult exercise, should be 

made optional for extra credit. 

6. Correction of homework under teacher supervision 

should follow regularly after each assignment. 

THE TEACHING OF CULTURE 

Introduction. Culture is a many-faceted study that 
embraces the social sciences, anthropology and the arts. 
Aspects of culture treated by the social sciences are chiefly 
history, geography, economics and politics. Anthropology, 
or the science of human behavior, studies a much broader 
field which includes the whole cultural environment of a lin- 
guistic area; e.g. social organization, ethnic characteristics, 
modes of behavior, education, customs, folkways, value sys- 
tems, etc. Pertinent to the arts are the study of literature, 
music, dance, sculpture, architecture, etc. Considering its 
many ramifications, the field of cultural study is so vast that 
it presents a problem of selection and time scheduling to the 
foreign language teacher, whose main concern must be the 
teaching of the foreign language itself. 

Attempting to superimpose a complete course in Hebraic 
culture upon the time-consuming business of teaching Hebrew 
is obviously impossible within the time allotted. Selecting a 
few random ^opics of culture such as writers, musicians, 
scientists, statesmen, etc., is also unsatisfactory, for this 
generally leads to fragmentary knowledge. However, if we 
follow the suggestion of Politzer (see Bibliography) , and define 
culture as the totality of the ways of life of a language com- 
munity, and if we view language as the essential medium 
for its expression, then we affirm the identity between lan- 
guage and culture which makes teaching the one tantamount 
to teaching the other. In other words, we can teach the 
foreign culture in and through the foreign language itselt. By 
integrating language with culture, teachers of Hebrew may 
rest assured that in teaching the Hebrew language, they wi 
ipso facto be teaching Hebraic culture; moreover, they will 
be teaching an aspect of culture which lies within their special 
province and which, usually, is not taught by teachers of re- 
lated subjects, e.g. social studies. 

Language as Culture. From the point of view ol 
language as culture, the cultural subject matter to be taught 
is contained in the basic textbook or in the materials of in- 
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struction. The dialogues learned during the pre-textbook 
phase contain cultural data which are integral with language. 
For example, an inevitable concomitant of teaching the forms 
of address is teaching the social customs and situations which 
determine the use of one form rather than another. The 
very rules lor using the forms of address afford cultural in- 
sights as to the psychology of the foreign people, their atti- 
tudes of respect for elders and strangers, their sensitivity to 
nuances of speech reflecting family relationships, degrees of 
intimacy, and diflerences of age and of social status. All of 
these insights represent cultural data which are taught in- 
tegrally with linguistic skills. 



Culture in the Pre-Reading Phase. In order to 
teach culture in terms of insights into the ways of life of the 
foreign people as reflected in their everyday speech, the 
teacher should make an inventory of culture-laden structures, 
vocabulary, idioms, proverbs, sayings, etc. which occur in 
the lessons to be covered audio-lingually during the pre- 
reading phase. After each such item, the teacher should note 
its cultural implications, as was done above with the forms 
of address. The list of linguistic-cultural topics so derived 
furnishes the cultural subject matter to be taught and tested 
during the pre-reading phase. Most of the following topics 
suggested to the teacher have been abstracted from a cul- 
tural inventory by Nelson Brooks. (See Bibliography.^ 



Linguistic-Cultural Topics 

1. forms of address 

2. greetings and farewells 

3. polite phrases 

4. intonation and meaning 

5. use of expletives 

6. levels of speech 

7. the number system 



8. cognates and loan-words 

9. word formation 

10. proverbs and sayings 

1 1. rhymes, jingles and songs 

12. classroom expressions 

13. formulas for introductions 

14. phrases used in telephoning 



No attempt has been made to apply these topics to any 
particular textbook. Each teacher will adapt these suggested 
topics to the textbook or materials being used. Only those 
topics which actually occur in the teacher’.s own inventory 
should be taken up during the pre-reading phase. Topics 
should be treated in their natural dialogue context. Cultural 
contrasts and comparisons should be brought out by reference 
to pupils’ experiences. To avoid excessive explanation in 
English, appropriate responses in Hebrew and appropriate 
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actions and behavior should be the criteria forjudging whether 
pupils have learned, in a functional sense, the linguistic- 
cultural implications of a dialogue situation. Whenever possi- 
ble, the teacher should make use of audio-visual aids keyed 
to the textbook or teaching materials; e.g. disc- or tape- 
recorded dialogues accompanied by slides or filmstrips, and 
sound-films providing an authentic cultural background to 
Hebrew speech. 

Culture in Reading and Writing Readiness 
Activities. As was indicated in previous sections of this 
bulletin, a certain amount of reading in English, and of 
writing in either English or Hebrew, would be done during 
the pre-reading phase of instruction. Reading and writing, at 
this early stage, were referred to as "reading readiness” 
and "writing readiness” activities. It was recommended that 
these activities should not be overemphasized at the expense 
of language learning practice. 

One of the principal values of these activities is that they 
permit the exploration of cultural backgrounds beyond the 
strictly linguistic-cultural topics suggested above. Outside 
reading in English, for example, could conceivably range over 
the entire gamut of Hebraic culture, limited only by the 
time available and the maturity of the pupils. Map-making 
could tie in with geography and travel; making a calendar, 
with holidays and festivals; drawing and labeling an ana- 
tomical chart, with physical exercise and health; drawing a 
costume picture, with native garb and contrasts in dress and 
grooming, etc. 

In planning and assigning such activities and projects, 
economy of time should be a guiding principle. It is neither 
necessary nor advisable, at this stage, to treat these topics 
exhaustively. The systematic study of culture need not begin 
until later, when it can be done entirely in Hebrew via a 
cultural reader. 

For detailed suggestions as to projects and activities 
during the pre-reading phase, see the preceding sections 
entitled Supplementary Reading, p. 16, Writing, p. 17, and 
Homework, p. 32. 

Culture Integrated with Reading and Writ- 
ing. In the second half of Level I, after reading and writing 
have been introduced, the range of cultural topics will be 
widened to include some which are not strictly of the lin- 
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guis tic-cultural type given above. These cultural topics will 
still inevitably retain linguistic overtones, but increasing em- 
phasis will be placed on the situations and content of dia- 
logues and reading material. In many up-to-date foreign 
language textbooks for secondary schools, this content deals 
with features of everyday life in the foreign country in situa- 
tions comparable to those which confront American youngsters 
of high school age. Again the teacher is cautioned not to 
engage in an exhaustive treatment of culture topics. Only 
those which occur in the textbook being used should be taken 
up. 

In addition to the broad cultural insights and apprecia- 
tions afforded by the foregoing cultural topics, both linguistic 
and situational, specific cultural data for Levels I and II are 
listed under the Content and Scope for these levels (pp. 
54-56; 67-69). This is done to provide a body of common 
learnings dealing with Hebraic culture for all pupils in Levels 
I and II, no matter in which division or grade they happen 
to be. Similarly, cultural data for subsequent levels are given 
under Content and Scope in each level. 

The Teaching of Culture in Level II. The same 
general principles already established for the teaching of 
culture in the various stages of Level I should govern the 
theory and practice of teaching culture in Level II. Topics 
already begun may now be resumed, but previously acquired 
knowledge and insights should be rounded out and enriched. 
Culture topics or cultural lessons in the textbooks should be 
taken up or elaborated when they become pertinent as a 
result of pupils’ interests, observations and experiences. 

In addition, some of the previously treated topics which 
mdy have been omitted can now be taken up if they occur in 
the lessons of Level II. As stated above, specific cultural data 
are listed under Content and Scope, Levels I and II, pp. 
54-56; 67-69. These should serve as a checklist for the 
teacher to determine which topics have been omitted. How- 
ever, whether the topic is old or new, its treatment should be 
integrated with the teaching of the Hebrew language, should 
emphasize features of everyday life in Israel and, above all, 
should aim at the acquisition of insights and appreciations 
rather than an agglomeration of miscellaneous facts. It may 
be reasonably assumed that by the end of Levels I and II, 
pupils will have acquired in the ways suggested above, an 
experience-based, functional body of knowledge, insights and 
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appreciations that fulfill the cultural aims posited for these 
levels. 

Below is a summary of the principles and practices to be 
observed by the teacher in planning and teaching the pro- 
gram of cultural study: 

1. Language is the essential medium by which the mem- 
bers of a speech community express the whole complex of 
their ways of life, which constitutes their culture. 

2. The study of culture, therefore, is to be viewed from 
the perspective of everyday life in the foreign speech com- 
munity in situations comparable to those which confront 
American pupils of high school age. 

3. The aim of cultural study is to acquire understanding, 
insights, attitudes and appreciations rather than encyclopedic 
information. 

4. Since language is fraught with cultural meanings, the 
approach to the study of culture should be through the foreign 
language, i.e. the cultural implications of linguistic elements. 

5. As far as possible, culture should be taught in the 
Hebrew language as a concomitant of teaching linguistic 
skills. Appropriate responses in Hebrew and appropr.ate 
actions and behavior may be taken as evidence of functionad 
understanding of the implications of a cultural situation. 

6. The further study of culture is rounded out and en- 
riched by activities, projects and reports based on pupils’ 
interests, observations and experiences, and made pertinent 
by cultural references in the textbook and by current allu- 
sions in mass media of information. In addition, to insure 
the acquisition of common learnings, specific cultural data 
are listed for all pupils under Content and Scope for each 
level. 

7. Audio-visual aids should be geared to the textbook or 
teaching materials. The classroom should evoke the atmo- 
sphere of Hebraic culture through pictures, charts, posters 
and displays, preferably made or contributed by pupils. 

CONTENT AND SCOPE, LEVEL I 
Grammatical Structures 

The structures listed here are to be taught for mastery 
within the limits indicated. The model sentences and phrases 
are illustrations of the applications intended. This does not 
preclude the occurrence, in a particular level, of structures 



other than those listed here; but such other structures are 
not to be drilled for mastery; they are to be treated as vocab- 
ulary items. Following this principle, the teacher may make 
use of whatever vocabulary and patterns are natural in a 
particular dialogue, limiting intensive drill only to those items 
which appear in this list. 

LEVEL I: FIRST HALF 

1. ARTICLE-NOUN COMBINATIONS: H 

2. NOUNS 

a. Gender 

b. Plurals of masculine and feminine nouns taught in 
Level I: First Half 

c. Nouns with possessive adjectives; e.g., etc. 

3. ADJECTIVES 

a. Agreement and position; e.g., PDID rn*?’ .31D 

b. Attributive and predicative uses of adjectives; 
e.g., mo ‘T’p’n ;3iDn 

c. Demonstrative adjectives: n’PXn TiXTH .HTn 

4. NUMBERS 

a. Ordinal numbers from 1 to 10, masculine and 
feminine 

b. Cardinal numbers from 1 to 100, masculine and 
feminine 

c. Days of the week 

d. Telling time; e.g., 

yn"i mno ymx .’ijm ,nnx ? 

e. Telling age; e.g., 

m x’n p ’JX ? nx nn ? nnx p 

5. VERBS 

a. Present tense of the verbs taught in Level I: First 
Half 

b. Imperative forms of the following verbs: 

pm pso pDo p:io ,nno ,pn» priD pn 

p’pn p’nnn ,D’nn ,nx"i ,np 

c. Infinitives: 

pno*? pijy*? priD*? ym^ pin*? 

p’nnn*? ,'^m^ p’nn*? .mp*? pmP psoP pso*? p:ioP 

P^B^P PD*?*? 

d. Polite expressions: 
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6. PRONOUNS 

a. Subject pronouns: '131 .nflX .’JX 

b. Direct and indirect object pronouns: /functional 

use only/ .’’niX 

7. SIGN OF DEFINITE OBJECT: nX 

8. INTERROGATION: 

jna ,r\n ,r\ ,Dxn 

9. NEGATIVE: used in all tenses 

LEVEL I: SECOND HALF 

1. ARTICLE-NOUN COMBINATIONS: 0 

2. NOUNS 

a. Dual plural; e.g., U''T 

b. Plurals of irregular nouns: 

.3im ,T»y .-nos .r\m ,ninx ,nx ,ri 3 ,]i .n’ria ,xdd ,]^^n 

3. VERBS 

a. Present tense of the verbs taught in Level I: 
Second Half 

4. PRONOUNS 

a. Direct and indirect object pronouns: ‘’*7 .’’mX 

b. Possessive: •>’? i*>i< 

5. INTERROGATION H»3 JPX JX*? 



Topical Vocabulairy Lists, Level I 

These topical vocabulary lists represent the suggested 
vocabulary to be learned in Hebrew Level I. They are grouped 
around specific topics to facilitate conversation and com- 
position. 

Idiomatic expressions appear in separate lists in this 
curriculum bulletin. 

Verbs appearing in the vocabulary lists are to be learned 
for their meaning. Consult the list of structures for the treat- 
ment of verb forms. 
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All verbs are given in the past tense, 3rd person, mascu- 
line, singular. The teacher will adapt them to the needs of 
the lesson. 



1. SCHOOL 

2. CLASSROOM 

'7DDD 

rp 

ns-i 

5773177 

3. LESSON 



snp 

ni77p 

Pw 

“1’177 

-n57177 

“1177 

nnan 



4. HOMEWORK 

n’?S177 

ns’3^177 

pn 

*7‘»nn 

nmi77n 



HDn 






“iDD n’a 


m*?’ 


pD’n “iDD n’n 


S27’ 


n’n 


177’ 


*7’nnn 



KDD 


HD’S 


nriD 


“1’3^ 


nP 


n*?*! 


ina 


ns“in 




“nn 



“nsD 


I’an 


“IDD 


nnn 


“IDD 


“TD*? 


DJ7 


*tdP 


*nD57 


manD 


H357 


pmD 


P“ID57 


pnD 




“1’3 


roi 


“nsa 


n'TD 






n’“n37177 I’DH 


pDD 


mm 


DD177D 


ana 



5. LANGUAGE 

ma57 

n’a“i57 

rv»nD“i27 

n’on 

HD177 



-ia*T nax 

nn-iDD n’3a“i:i 
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6 . 



FAMILY 

onin 
T\n^m 

,3D 

smo ,nao 

'131 ;m ,n^ 

pirn 

RELATIVES AND FRIENDS 



P 

•Pva 

na 



8 . 



nan 


npa 


nnan 


nn 




mn 


naatt^ 




PUPATIONS 




nPnao 


ypn 


n iniv 


D’D 


Pvis 


Dn3HD 


asp 


3^H3 


KDin 


nniD 


DDItt^ 





9. COUNTRIES AND NATIONALITIES 



n^niD 

^“1QD 

PTV 

nans 

n’Din 






10. COLORS 

Dina 

p"? 

vas 

ains 

nintt^ 

1 1. ARTICLES OF CLOTHING 

um 

DPV3 

na^av 

liv«^ 



Pn 

pT 

Ilia’? 
H3nD 
’ nanD 



mn 

piT> 

Pina 

HDD 



«a« »a« 
an« 
n« 
nin« 



wp 

^1rna 

-npa 



nsi« 

nins 

D^n 

P’n 



nPD*>« 

npnD« 

V“i« 

nnan nisn« 
nT>a 

on« 

“11D« 

^1"n 

ant 



tt^aV 


“T^a 


nnsDD 


D’an^ 


nnDD 


ns’?n 


D*>D.1DD 


n*>«sn 


nDHDD 


vaia 




on 






12. DAYS 



mir; nv 


'1 nv nv 


'X. Dr Dr 


mir; mj; 


'n Dv ,’’ir;’’Dn Dr 


'0 Dr' nv 


mir; ’r’’’? 


n Dr ,TO Dr 


a Dr Dr 


mir; ■’xsi)2 


13. SEASONS AND HOLIDAYS 




nos 


mxDSjrn Dr 


D’’DX 


rp 


"IIDD Dr 


:in 






ir^Din 




moD 


no3n 


nnn nn;2ir; 


1DD 


n"in 


HDipn 


DniD 


DDD^D V'D 


nxn 


14. CARDINAL NUMBERS 




nx;2 


ir^Dn ,nir;Dn 


DDK 


D’’nx;2 


m ,7]m 


nnx , 7 HX 


n’rx 


,r\};n^ nnv; n^nv; ,D’’3ir; 


? n?.o 






"IDO 


WT\ ,n5?ir;n 


5TD"IX ,nyO"IX 


"idd;d 




15. ORDINAL NUMBERS 






rv’j;’’D"i ,■’^■’0-1 


nrir^x"! 


r\'>2^m ;rm 


rv’ir;’’Dn ,’’ir;'’Dn 


rv’jir; 




DTO ;m 


rV>U;'>»7U; 


rv’T’ir^jr ^’’T’lr^y 
16. TIME 


n'^ 


IDT 


Dnnsn nnx 


jrioir; 




innx 






*?iDnx 


n’’3ir; 


"IHD 


IpD 




D-ij; 


np7 


17. ANIMALS 


Dnns 


Drn 


DID 


n^n 


nnx 


n"iD 


"iiDn 


nDHD 


"I1DS 


"?inn 


’7D:; 


"nir; 


0*70 






7]np2 


^iOT 


nPi:\nn 









18. FRUITS AND FLOWERS 






niir^iir; 


U 


D31S 


nsn 


n“iQ 


rv’'?i3ir;s 


man 


ns 


p*T3n 


ant man 


riDp“i 




19. NATURE 






3D13 




ps 


“ini 


“in 


nm 




n“iT 


n»*TS 




'?in 


T1S 


n«“i 


“Iir;n 


“ns 


mir; 


D** 


S“D 




HT 


T^*T 








20. COUNTRY AND SEASHORE 




nn^ 


“1D3 


13S 


tjir; 


nnir;!^ 


n*’is 






n3“D 


D’’n nsir; 


n'T’D 






nnp 


'pT’tJ 


21. PARTS OF BODY 








D’T’ 


ITS 




S'? 


D’’1TS 




pir;’? 


ns 




r37 


573SS 


lir; 


Q-»r57 


nn 




ns 




Q-»nDir; 


D’’1Q 


T 


22. HEALTH 






msns'? 


n’pin 






3S3 


snn 


nxisn 


3S3 


rnsns 


23. WEATHER 






“^P 


ji'pir; ‘n*’ 


Dt2;3l 


n“ip 


“l’’1S 3lT^ 


on 


nn 




nm *TT 


ji'pir; 
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24. HOUSE AND FURNITURE 



nnsa 


’?D« “vrn 


’?n« 


nn’rpa 


nnna -nn 


n^DDD« 


-11 


7]W -nn 


n*»D 


nsD 


nn-na 


niD 


nav 


nnoa 


-in 




noa 


n-in 




n-nia 


-nn 


MEALS 


rv»5a 


DID 


*?D« 


r»DD 




nm-ix 


nn’?s 


n*»5D 


npnn nm-ix 


nnti^ 


'IiD«n’7 


Dnnsn nm-i« 


lin«n 


n’TTD 


D-i 5 ;n nm-i« 


onsn 


-IS’TD 


-iDn 






«^Dn 


FOODS AND BEVERAGES 






n«»n 


nrn 


p-ia 




-itr^D 


-IDD 


mpT 


nrDn 


nr^iy 


on’? 


m^’rn 


nn 

na"T« •’men 




D’rn 



27. THE CITY 


-iDitr^ 




nan 


n^nnn 


rny 


D‘»Ptr^n*» 


D‘»DX-’?n 


mn-i 


tr^*»DD 


njnin 


-llTD-l 


p-ir»-T»i 






28. STRUCTURES 


n-iDtr^D 


nniD 


px 


nnsD 


ItPd 


noiD nn 


ninn 


mpD 


nn 


29. STORES AND SHOPPING 


-ins 


n-i^’? 


tr^pD 


nip 


npP 


*»nin 


pw 


-i*»nD 


min 


-IDD 


noD 
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30. SOCIAL RELATIONS 



iry 


n-»Dn 


inx 


msi 




■’inx 






mn:^ 


nnw 


nriD;3 




nn'’B^ 












31. TRAVEL 






n5T'’o:i 


OD 


DiniDliS 


yoi 


IT 


ink’ll? 










?1N’? 


’PT’D 


n.wn n*TB^ 


?r»;3 






JT’inD^a 




32. AMUSEMENTS 










n'’T'’nPD 






pi 


liiDxn 




DID 


33. DAILY ACTIVITIES 




ym 


n: 






•njr 


I'nnnn 


nD^ 




Itr;*’ 




*t;33; 






Dp 


nmi;3 


34. LANGUAGE LABORATORY 






lIDnO 


nn*T 






riRH 


D'’’?i?n 




n*n5r;3 


35. GREETINGS 






31D 2'IV 


nmi;3 


iTon 




niD 


niD npn 




*i;3 n;a 


ni2r’n*T 


HDnm 


nnjn;^. 


niD 


nniD 


niD 


mxnnn’? 


36. POLITE EXPRESSIONS 




nn'’’70 


...'? HB^pnn 


nn*T rx 


n*nn 


■’’? nPD 


HB^pnn 
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Idiomatic Expressions 



LEVEL I: FIRST HALF 





.12 


’’*? ’’IN 


.1 


('131 nxij’?) iniZ2n 


.13 


T’N 


.2 


3i37n 


.14 


ip3 nmiN 


.3 


bV 1TH 


.15 


3iy nmiN 


.4 


cn 


.16 


Dnns nniix 


.5 




.17 




.6 


os'? m"? 


.18 


1103 


.7 


n)3 


.19 


'ripo 


.8 


?*l'7 nj3. 


.20 


li’pnn *111 


.9 


T> 'rr 


.21 


ipon 


.10 


ip 


.22 


nvn 


.11 



LEVEL I: SECOND HALF 



pni 


.16 


P 13X 


.1 


nr Px HT 


.17 


inx inx 


.2 


lo^oy HT 


.18 


onnsn inx 


.3 


DV 01’’ 


.19 


*13'inx 


.4 


P 3X13 


.20 


...0? nnx 


.5 


DX-’’3 


.21 


p OX: 


.6 


*13-'?3 


.22 


13*73 10X 


.7 


x'ri ... x'? 


.23 


x*7 inx nx 


.8 


xp D'PiyP 


.24 


X*7 oys 


.9 


,mn •’JisP 


.25 


?...n*7iy no33 


.10 


...0? ’’JS'? 


.26 


ns *7^3 


.11 


xp D'riyo 


21 


pins-ri3 


.12 


nnx •'?:^i Py 


.28 


iiv 00?:^ 


.13 


3^7 w 


.29 


no'i3i 


.14 


V*ip3 


.30 


...*? nn 


.15 
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Alphabetic Checklist, Level I Vocabulary 

This list represents the suggested vocabulary to be learn- 
ed in Hebrew, Level I. It provides a checklist for the teacher 
in selecting words for mastery from the textbooks used by 
the class, and in selecting words for uniform or city-v/ide 



examinations. 

rram 

nrn 

HTn 

noi3 
“iDD 
]^Tn iDD 
? 7\\>^v njasn 

“nrp 
? 71)33 p 

nin 

-non 

ns *7373 
*7V3 
mp3 
np3 
np3 
31D np3 
I27p3 
S“13 
sn3 
mxn3 
H313 
“11273 
n3 
mrn3 
? n)33 ri3 
pins ri3 



fl'7S 
S/3S ,ns 
p ns 
n’D3)3S 
ps 
“1/3S 
13P3 “1/3S 
npn)3S 
’ipn)3S 

nPnas 

n’ls 

ns 

sP nns 

SP D57D n« 

mss 

DSS 
573SS 
573“1S ,n573“lS 

nmns 
“ip3n nmns 
3“i57n nmns 
nnnsn nmns 
nns 
ps 
Ps“ii 27 ’ ps 
nn3n msns 
nPisys 
nv;s 
ns 
nns 
Pi/sns 



nrnin 


...3 


n“i3!\ 


S3 


’nnnin 


ms3 




ni27p33 


nn 


. . . P ni27p33 




T\3 



S 3 S , 3 S 
P n3s 
3 ‘> 3 S 

ps 

Dins 

Dins 

nns 

ins 

’ms 

nisns 

3ns 

Pns 

D 131 D 1 S 
’P ’IS 
“I’IS 
11 “ 1 ’ 1 S 

nsis 

ms 

’ms 

ITS 

D’lTS 

ns 

nns nns 
mns 
D’-insn “ins 
“|3-“ins 
li“ins 
n’“insn-’“ins 
...127 ’“ins 
n’PD’s 
n’pPD’s 
“13T I’S 

’P I’S 
?ns’s 

127 ’S 

Pns 

“ins 

nPs 



er|c 
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m 






1 



■’’7 on 


rsn 




nxz2n 


in 




"n;an 


nsnn 


liP:^ 




nnn 






’p’nnn 


U 


min 


ti;3‘?nn 




n3jn 


vnnnn 


D'’33:^ 


rv’ssn 




lii:^ 


’sn 


p31 




nin 


mi 


rr’jni:^ 








’?inn 


nsT 


73V nii;:^ 




nr 




D2«;i n 


nr ’7S nr 


337 


mw 


wnv nr 


nn 337 


nmo 


3HT 


a7 


’PT’t) 


33T 


’?:^7 




pT 


P7317 


O’D 


niT 


717 






3717 


OD 


33n 


mn 


T* 


ni3n 


n’?7 


Dn’ 


:^n 


np7 




nn 


nPu; n«;n7 


ms;3S5?n nv 


’?3K nn 


137 


'H nv ,^^">^1] nv 


nnnn nn 


iPnn 137 


Dv nv 


nJB^ nn 




1133 nv 




n 


» nv nv 


’?in 


?n 


n nv ,■’^■’31 nv 


n’pin 


rrsn 


T\n^ nv 


mn 


nsn 


'3 nv nv 


li^mn 


snn 


nv nv 


\>V irn 


nnn 


n nv ,^m nv 


nirn 


inn 


T” 


H’n 


3p3n 




D’n 


nmn 


m’?’’ 


’p’n 


nn 


D’ 


ns’n 


...^ nn 


no’ 


nsn 


Din 


sr 


3’?n 


nnijni; inn 




iPn 


inn 


nii?:^ ‘n*’ 


Y^^n 


n’?'’’7n 




ns’pn 


I’pn 




nn 


?...P nninn 


1713.'’ 
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i?ni2 

ini 2 

nit3» 

mutt 

?*>tt 

D’tt 

rv>i*i 3 tt 

D’DaStt 

13 tt 

intttt 

n'?tt 

I'l’ptt 

P’7tt 

n’ptt 

isVtt 

nuntttt 

nmitt 

jrvutt 

ISDtt 
mi 57!2 
s'? D'TlJTtt 
'?'’ 57 » 

P 57 » 

n^stt 

nnott 

pxtt 

nnxtt 

mptt 

nn'7ptt 

itt 

ptt 

nnsu;tt 

mu^^tt 

DQu;tt 

“iu;tt 

?'’ntt 

1^3 

3 H 3 

1 H 3 

n3 






“ittijn r’? 
msinn’? 
m’? 
nn’? 

’’’? 

nm;itt ’?■’’? 
niu; ’?■’’? 

n'?’’'? 
nu n'?’’’? 
riT’? 

^tt’? 

^tt '7 

ntt’? 
s'? n'?iy'? 

H3u; *»33'? 
...U^ ’ 3 D*? 
np'? 

pti?'? 

pisn'? 

nstt 

?1'’Stt 
DTIStt 
initt 
? 5 ;^^tt 
n3Htt 
Psiu;’ ri3ntt 
m^ntt 
?ntt 
D^3^tt 
intt 

ntt 
? iP ntt 
? itt 3 '?u; ntt 
pmtt 

nntttr;'? ony^tt 
nnu; ’sx^tt 
nmtt 
nmtt 
niu;3tt 
-|'’3S 3Ttt 
nu '?Ttt 
3pTtt 
mintt 
Tntt 






D’'?u; 3 n’ 

nn*' 

mpn*’ 

u;*' 

lu;*' 

lu;*’ 

Psnu?*' 

■'Psiu;*’ 



1S3 

1S3 

■•P 1S33 

yns 

1333 

D 33 

P 3 H 3 



ns ’’3 
D '’3 
13 '?3 
3'?3 
n*’ 3 p 3 
?ntt3 
n’’D33 
SD3 
1 D 3 

IV’53 



no 3 

D’’un3 

3133 

nri3 

03133 



S'?3 ...S’? 
1333 S'? 
OS'? OS’? 
?*1S'? 
3 V 

*1333'? 

rnsni'? 

u; 3 '? 
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Dnns 

nn’rs 

Vs*?!: 

"1122^ 

ins 

n2is 

nTiDis 



nnp 

‘jnp 

‘?p 

jm’rip 

n;aip 

rP 

TP 

‘^P 





■»'? Ip 

Kip 

nip 

nt2?p 



HK1 
t2?K1 
niis^n iTKi 
,]it2?Ki 
57211 

T57ni ^yni 
‘?:^i 

57:n 

mi 

mi 

nmi 

n’oii 

K211 

ami 

l^ni 

naai 

TT»1 



in 11157 
1T57 
105? 
TV 
D’0’57 

in 

pm 

*T*> 

nnx ‘?:^i P57 
1*757 
17357 

117357 

P^1357 

1357 

^•>357 

111257 

rv 

ai57 

aiD ai57 

jnat27 ai57 
ini57 
112757 

m*'B757 ,n*'l2757 

T2757 ,1112757 
11157 

12 

msi 

*75712 

nni 2 

1112 

n*'32 

102 

117357 2 
D’7357 2 
112 
112 
n2 

D1272 

112 

57222 

21122 



p11*''1*'3 

T3 

1123 

157^3 

5703 

*7573 

n*'*7573 

1573 

11573 

12P3 

13 



20 
K20 
120 
K120 
130 
1110 
010 
inio 
11m 
1120 
ino 
•>*7 nPo 

mno 

1*7*130 

120 

1120 

*7020 

120 

120 

120 

*7120 

m*T120 

in20 

010 

11010 

110 

*7257 

1*71257 

1257 

in257 

13157 



o 

ERIC 
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-Ily 

m ,T\m 
rv>TO 

irnxn 

I'HDxn 

nn 

mn 

n‘’i?“nn 

n:mn 

pirn 

nr;an 
njrun 
nan 
man 
unr man 
naiK ■’man 
t3'’nan 
naipn 

t3'’Ppn 

Ipn 

Pnann 

n*?nnn 

7]^WT\ 
n'’5;'’t2^n ,'’5;'’i2;n 
vm ,nj;i2;n 
nsa nj;i2;n 



naaiz; 

]n"?^ 
diPb; 
nanm mPii^ 
n'’i2?'’Pi2; 

'131 '>m m 
3P 

nmn nn;ai 2 ; 
r\^m 

7]i^^ ,n3;at2^ 
Pip3 :;m 

natr? 
mi3 7]2^ 

D'’ni2; ,U'>W 
D‘>312; 

7]V^ 

]i5ri£? 

^^w 

nati^ 
D'’n naiz; 
Dmaiz; 



t2?5n 

nsian 

mjn 

napn 

Pip-Dtr^n 

•2^ 

V^'2u; 

nijniB; 

5?3b; ,n5ni2^ 
DiPtt^ natt^ 

7]W 

naiyn 

nmtr? 

DaiB; 

p1l2^ 

pn^ 

]pm 

m 

7\WV^ 

‘T’lr 

3312^ 

1312; 
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Culture Topics, Level I 

As explained in the previous chapter on The Teaching of 
Culture, pp. 35-39, the pupil will receive an introduction to 
Hebraic culture through the Hebrew language. In additwn, 
the following reference list is provided for the teacher. The 
facts outlined below deal with the topics to be treated in 
Level I. It is not intended that pupils be given all this in- 
formation. Teachers will decide which items to present and 
hold pupils responsible for. These topics are best taken up 
as they become pertinent through current affairs, the obser- 
vance of holidays and anniversaries, allusions in textbooks, 
the daily press and magazines, films, radio and television. 



I. WHY ARE WE INTERESTED IN THE STUDY OF HE- 
BREW? 

A. HEBRAIC INFLUENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 

1. Place Names , , ^ 

Canaan, Me.; Salem, Mass.; Bethel, Conn., Naza- 

retii. Pa.; Bethlehem, Pa.; Tabor, N.C.; Jericho, 
Vt.; Goshen, N.Y.; Zion National Park, Utah; Sha- 
ron, Conn, and Pa,; Carmel, Ctdif. and New York. 

2. Influence of Hebrew on the English Language 

e. Latin, Romance and English alphabets are de- 
rived from the Hebrew alphabet through Greek, 
b A number of important English words are de- 
rived or adapted from Hebrew. These include: 
amen, babel, camel, cherub, cider, hallelujah, 
jubilee, kosher, leviathan, sabbath, sapphire, 

shibboleth. , . ^ i 

c. Some American universities— Brandeis, Comm- 
bia, Yale, Yeshiva — carry Hebrew inscriptions 
on their seals. 

d. Hebrew names of Biblical origin are used as 
given names in English: Abraham, Adam, Ca- 
leb, Ezekiel, Ezra, Jeremiah, Jonathan, Joseph, 
Joshua, Michael, Deborah, Rachel, Rebecca., 
Ruth, Sarah, Susan, etc. 

3. The Hebrew Bible, in its English translation, has 
become part of the literarj^ heritage of the Ameri- 
can people. 
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B. PERSONAL INTERESTS 

1. VOCATIONAL 

In a world where travel by jet plane is already a 
reality, the demand for men and women with train- 
ing in Hebrew is ever increasing. There is a grow- 
ing n^ed for government employees, diplomatic 
and consular representatives and industrigd per- 
sonnel who are bilingual or who have a working 
knowledge of two or more languages. 
American-trained skilled workers with a good back- 
ground in Hebrew are always sought by companies 
involved in business and industrial enterprises 
in Israel. There is a need for engineers, scientists, 
teachers, bankers, military men and business men 
who can travel and live abroad. To make them 
more effective in their work, a knowledge of He- 
brew is essential. There is every indication, there- 
fore, that opportunities for employment are greater 
and more varied for the individued who has mas- 
tered a language other than his own. 

Some fields in which a knowledge of Hebrew is 
advantageous are: 

Diplomatic service 
Careers on concert stage 
Import and export trade 
Foreign banking 

N ewspaper and magazine editing 
Museum work 

Teaching of foreign languages 

Scientific research 

Publishing 

Literary science 

Travel and tourist agencies 

Intelligence and security agencies 

Treinslating and interpreting 

Bilingual stenography 

Radio broadcasting 

Employment at the United Nations Headquar- 
ters or specigdized agencies 

2. A VOCATIONAL 

Even when the study of Hebrew is not a require- 
ment for a specific career or job, the ability to 
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understand and speak it maj^ be an asset to any 
individuEd. Many personal interests and leisure 
time pursuits are associated with an appreciation 
of the language, life and customs of the people of 
Israel. 

Some avocational activities involving a knowledge 
of Hebrew are: 

Travel: knowing the language of the people 
makes the trip much more worthwhile 
Reading Hebrew literature in the original 
Enjoyment of Israeli films, plays, musicals, 
etc. 

Understanding Hebrew broadcasts 
Communicating with visitors from Israel 
Engaging in "pen pal” correspondence 



II. GEOGRAPHY OF ISRAEL 

A. Location: Israel is situated at the crossroads of three 
continents — Asia, Africa, Europe. 

B. Size: Israel is about as large as the State of New 
Jersey — approximately 8000 square miles. 

C. Boundaries s 

North: Lebanon and Syria 
South: Egypt and the Gulf of Aqaba 
East: Jordan and Syria 

West: the Mediterranean 

D. Topography: Narrow and fertile coastal plain; plains 
of Zevulun, Sharon and Shefela; mountainous region 
in north Galilee and Judaea; southward, a triangular 
desert area (the Negev), with an outlet to the Gulf of 
Aqaba. Bodies of water: Jordan (the most important 
source of irrigation and power). Lake Kinneret, the 
Dead Sea, the Gulf of Aqaba, the Yarqon, the Qishon 

E. Climate: Mild Mediterranean temperature comparable 
to that of southern California; sunshine April to Octo- 
ber; rainy and winter season November to March; 
climatic changes within short distances; cool evenings 
in Jerusalem, on Mount Carmel, and the Hills of 
Galilee; in the region of the Dead Sea and in the 
N egev, hot summer temperature 




CONTENT AND SCOPE, LEVEL II 



Grammatical Structures 

The following outline of grammar topics for Level II is 
predicated on the assumption that all the topics and skills 
included in Grammatical Structures, Level I, have been cov- 
ered and tested for mastery. A thoroughgoing and well- 
planned review of Level I is essential as a foundation for 
further learning. 

LEVEL II: FIRST HALF 

1. NOUNS 

a. Construct state 

b. Possessive endings of masculine and feminine sing- 
ular nouns; e.g., nn /131 ■’inn 

c. Possessive endings of segolace nouns, such as: 

IDO ,nn ,1)^2 ,*1’?'’ 

d. Possessive endings of some common nouns, such 

as: ,p ,nX ,SK and DX 

e. Plurals: 

( 1 ) Segolate nouns 

(2) Masculine nouns ending in fll — 

(3) Feminine nouns ending in Q*) 

(4) Dual 

(5) Irregular nouns of high frequency 

2. ADJECTIVES 

a. Comparative and superlative 

3. NUMBERS 

a. Ordinal numbers from 1 to 100 

b. Cardinal numbers from 1 to 100 

4. PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES 

a. With 3 ,05; ,100 

b. ’[■’X 

5. VERBS 

a. Kal of intact verbs (D'’0'?12;) 

b. Kal of Pe Alef verbs 

c. Kal of Pe Yod verbs 

d. Kal of Pe Nun verbs 

e. P/'e/ of intact verbs 
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LEVEL II: SECOND HALF 



1. PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES 
a. With 

2. POSSESSION IN ALL TENSES 

12^'’ etc. 

3. VERBS 

a. Kal of Ayin Vav and Ay in Yod verbs 

b. Kal oi Lamed Ale f 

c. Kal of Lamed He verbs 



Topical Vocabulory Lists, Levol II 

These topical vocabulary lists represent the suggested 
vocabulary to be learned in Hebrew Level II. They are 
grouped around specific topics to facilitate conversation and 
composition. 

Idiomatic expressions appear in separate lists in this 
curriculum bulletin. 

1. CLASSROOM 





nin 


ins 


niQ 


nsTiJ n’?22 


mnn 


d:uid 


mao 


nmnn 




nT57 


pnp*T 






nan 


FAMILY 


inn 


nn 


nms 




miM 


rns 


D*’anp 


innnn 


mrns 




nnnn 


m33 


HEALTH 


mn:i 




PT3 


nsisn DD 




DT 


ssn 


m3 


’?j?ni2;n 






ni2;mn 


ni2;ann 




rr’rn 




n*?T3 


1D3 3S3 
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4. GROOMING AND CLOTHING 




DID 


nvDD 


n'’Dn 


pID 


HDD 


■T’on 


*’S1 




pinon 




pIDD 


jniD 


D'>3innn 


nsiD 


mnn 






nD'’’?n 


5. OCCUPATIONS 








innD 


n'’*?sn 


1D1D 




5nT> 


"rmn-ni 




■’«P'’D1D 


D'>3i2; soil 






6. NATURE 






nan*? 


jrnD 


m 






pin 


niyo 






7. ANIMALS AND BIRDS 




T5T 


n:^ 


ns 


iss 


nn 


■’IS 


hb; 


nsT 


nin 








8. ISRAEL 








IM 


nins 


H'T’H pDj; 


m’i’iD 


*?in3 


pDj; 






■’Dij; 




■’Tin^’ 




n’pj; 


HT’*? 


9. FARMING 






D71Q 




IDS 


miQ 




571T 


ISp 


D'>n35; 


HDn 


njni 






10. TIME 






Djrs 


ninjru^ nwn 


mnpn 




■’sn 


snn 5 nni 2 ;n 


5^ni 




injTB; 5nni2;n 




jnniz; ■’3D*? 


nsnn 
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11. MONTHS 
1*703 

mo 

030^ 



*71*71? 

]wn'^'n ,]itt^n 



Tmm 



IVD 

non 



12. WEATHER 
3101 

r\vw 



nip ci'in 

nnp 

ninP 



13. AMUSEMENTS AND HOLIDAYS 

nmoQ ^'1'’ 

npn 

n30^ ^:v 

n'^ipnu; 



(nipn) nnin 
:^:i5;nn 
noT 
nn 



14. FOOD AND DRINK 



nop 

1101 

3571 

nioo^ 

ni^?n 



nPn 

^P3 

P'^ 

n'>jonP 

ro 

n*’:n5r 



mx 

P31« 

P0^3 

ni 



15. CITY LIFE 

mo 

mo 

mino 

p'nj; 



ni3:^ 


nsi« 




PlT3 


niin 


npv3 


“|101 


ri3 



16. MEETINGS 

n'’3T0 

moi 

po 



nn3 

n3T:^ 

oPnn 

noxnn 



noD« 

nin'’n3 
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w 



P 






ilW 



17. RELIGION 

n^D33 

n;ai/;3 

ni 

n’pDn 



18. SOCIAL RELATIONS 

’?3’ 

Dirr* 

(mi2;i) tna 
nps 

19. QUANTITY 

T’n*’ 
m;33 
D‘>t35;;3 
D‘>ai 



20. EMOTIONS 

Dm 

D'’Dni 

T\^W 

mpn 



21. DIRECTIONS 

(n)11DS 

nD^i*? 

(n)’?SDl2; 



22. PLACES 

1D7D 

’?d:i 

ID,*? 



'n 




pDxn 


D*’n’?x 


VVsnn 


H31DX 


im 


pK 


pD 


T1D 


1DD 


11D 



’?*’sn 

b;qd 



i*?’?n 

ion 



ins 

m,*? 

. . . D I^J,*? 
ns3|*? 



"ib;*’ 

nm?*? 

(n)niTD 

(n)mjrD 



miD,*? IT’D 
nin 






D*’7ns 

inns 

nmn 

i*?’?n 



■’?DS 

nnnx 

nnas 

ijTDsn 

i2^*’mn 

DVD 



(n)Dm 

n»*?n 

mn 

(n)r?3*’ 



nD*’D1D*’31S 
12^17D rV’D 



I 

i 

t 



o 

ERIC 
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23. GOVERNMENT 



nv 


rnis) 

m 


(nns) nnmstt- 

(D"n) noiD-“an 
min 
noiD 


24. COMMUNICATIONS 




D'’nnDD mn 


t3'’’7pn 


isn rr*! 

m’7tt23 t2?17 
(12;"7) 31*712^ ni2^‘’"n 


25. SPORTS 






r'l 


inD 

D'’Dn-“inD 

T’-WD 


’7235?nn 

m’7ttvnn 

D33 






Idiomatic Expressions 



LEVEL II: FIRST HALF 



ni2;s’7 nm« np*7 


.18 


vns ns i 22 '’s 


? n57i2;n ntt 


.19 


injn ns i 22 '’s 


n«'7m Dvntt 


.20 


HDI HD rn 


ini2;'’tt 


.21 


D'’5s nvn 


vrvn in sstt 


.22 


pi22n Pn 


1112^23 


.23 


D7S P 


...*7 1"7 im 


.24 


D'’3t22 (I2223n) p 


p *?V 


.25 


H3t22 71523 


n3'’nnn 7235 ? 


.26 


nPip Plp3 


m'’nn’7 7235 ? 


.27 


D'’3i22 ...nn 


’7T’i: iiv 


.28 


sm “i'7in 


7 ns ns 


.29 


ppi i'7n 


■’35 ns '73P 


.30 


“ins p7sn 


P IS 


.31 


*752 3'’3n 


...*7 '7'»31 


.32 


...*7 “on 


■>523 V23122 


.33 


1t22S 122'’ 


DDn 7'’a’7n 


.34 


.,.*7 3V’7 



.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.17 
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LEVEL II: SECOND HALF 



? nnyi n;a 


.17 


min ims 


.1 


3 Ps sP;a 


.18 


D*»o'’n sn 


.2 


nP 


.19 


nm nn’psnn 


.3 


mil 


.20 


nsT Pnn 


.4 




.21 


D'’0'’y3n nPn 


.5 


mns Py 


.22 


P 


.6 


mi Py 


.23 


niipn 


.7 


■>35 ‘py 


.24 


nil ispn 


.8 


ns** nVy 


.25 


snn inn 


.9 


njnn Pj? nPj? 


.26 


n*? 'py mi 


.10 


nP P 5 ? nPy 


.27 


ip n'>3n 


.11 


Dy ion ni 2 ;y 


.28 


rpnn oPn 


.12 


]isi yniz; 


.29 


Pnn ■’T ss** 


.13 


T01 


.30 


...P P^inn 


.14 


iz^innn 


.31 


nP npP 


.15 
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Alphabetical Checklist, Level II Vocabulary 



As stated at the beginning of the alphabetical vocabulary 
list for Level I, this list represents the suggested vocabulary 
to be learned in Hebrew, Level If. It provides a checklist 
for the teacher in selecting words for mastery from the text- 
books used by the class, and in selecting words for uniform 
or city-wide examinations. 



pin 

nni nnPsnn 

"pin 
D'’58 njrn 
linn 
nninn 
m'Y’nn 
inn 
ipvn 
nm nn 
isn m 
rv’n 

minp rv’n 
nnn 
nsT Pnn 
D'’»73n nPn 



i'>'’s 

vns ns 

injn ns b;'’s 
^ s 
D‘’n’ps 
PiPs 
];a’7S 
n3;aPs 
n3i;as 
];as 
nnas 
nos 
nsDs 
]11S 

ns 

m 



ns 

Pns 

nins 

ms 

nins 

IIS 

nnns 
nnmstt m;ais 
(D"1S) 
nt:'’Din'’3is 

ns 
12ns 
nns 
min ims 
onns 
]iins 
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ns’?n 


pB^n ■’Pn 


rpnn n^n 


ppi i^in 


DIS p 


pin 


n:n 


yw B^Dn p 


pin 


1*7 ^yln 


y:^i P 


man 


yon 


ran 


•>on 


pinon 


nw *Tiyn 


■’sn 


“ion 


mmPn Pjn 


min 


“ins pisn 


mPip Pip" 


B^in 


lyosn 


nil i2J|, . 


]ini2;n 


yjsn 


niipn 


]ii2;n 


n'’’7xn 


Tim 


nainn 


o'’’7|?n 


“inn 


]nn 


nnin 


snn pin 




i2;^:^in 




yno 


’7jrni2;n 


snn jnniz^n 


njno 


nosnn 


nov^ jnniz^n 


nnto 


innnn 


Pi2;n 


n»i:^’7t: 


’;D5rnn 


nsnn naiz^n 


^n).i]2 


m’7D5rnn 


nnov^ naiz^n 


o'»3t: 


:^35rnn 




DQO 


y7onn 


nina 




,,,i *7nnn 


Pina 

na 




nsT 


man 






PPa 


mm 


IDT 


naa 


mo nv 


vy 


nP iv im 


vn'> 


iy 


i^ D'’nn 


nn 


nrm 


(mn) nojnnn 


nn 


ir 


... *7 inn 


n‘’nn 


*731 ■’T’ sr 


jrmn tj^nn 


Dl 


1l2;x 


:^:^n 


pnpi 




mnn 


(n)Dii“T 


Dim 




DiPir^ niz^m 




niz^mn 


(rn) 


]on nsD 


Din 


DiPB^n 


mn nsD 


pn 


'n 


D'’:ii2; nsD 


irn 


PD 


pin 


rDsn 


niD 


irn 


mn 


o'>Dn-n‘TD 


non 


sni “iPin 


i'’-inD 


nPn 


(iipi) nnn 


■’7:\inD 


nPn 


oPnn 



mm 



\ 
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'i 



'i 
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nijro 


iPo 


nio 


wnsD 


noPo 


nPo 


DID 


n*7l2;DD 


Po 


pID 


rmo 


moo 




nsjD 


100 


HD7K 


nnjD 


11J0 


m^}; 


piDD 


mo:!0 


nij? 


d‘>,dj;d 


nojo 


TJ7 


(n)nij;D 


noo 


3TJ? 


T’rjrn ]n sso 


Poo 




nsD 


DJ70 


nms "75? 


D’ppD 




1D7 Pj? 


nsiD 


iinsp 


p 




P*? 






njop 


npj? 


11112^0 


U'>yj7 


HD'’ npj; 




mnP 


njrin ■’?jr npj; 


Pl2^D 


n'’jonP 


nP Pj; npj; 




. . . P :^5?P 


nP57 


"I'M 


opijrp 


Djr 


i:^j 
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nrnnn ir^v 




■’J 2 ns Popp 


nrnnP iDjr 


nPTJ 


ni 2 ;sp nms npp 


]7Tn pDjr 


Pnj 


oP npp 


PsyiT'’ pDjr 


]D‘’J 
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7DJ 
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Pt’D iijr 
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Din70 
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ni2;j 
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S'’l2;j 

7]m: 


? inj;7 no 
nvB^n no 




mnj 
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7ns H2 


(mi2^i) ]n: 


’Sp'’010 


Pjns 


...*? P ]T\1 


n7Pio 


7H2 


P ]T\: 


Pl2^10 
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(n)niTO 


“injD2 


17D 
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DJT2 


17D 


nPno 
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r» 
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Dsn2 
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Culture Topics, Level II 

As explained in the previous chapter on The Teaching of 
Culture, pp. 35-39, the pupil ivill receive an introduction to 
Hebraic culture through thi^ Hebrew language. Further cul- 
ural information is outlineo for Level I on pages 54-56. In 

addition, the following reference list for Level II is provided 
tor the teacher. 

intended that pupils be given ail this informa- 
tion. Teachers will decide which items to present and hold 
responsible for. These topics are best taken up as 
they become pertinent through current affairs, the obser- 

and anniversaries, allusions in textbooks, 
the dady press and magazines, films, radio and television 
programs. 



I. A TRIP TO ISRAEL 

A. PREPARATION FOR THE TRIP 
1. Steamships 

a. ZIM Line (Israel Navigation Co., Ltd.), S.S. 
Artza, S.S. Israel, S.S. Jerusalem, S.S. Shalom, 
o'^' Zion; and other major steamship lines 
Air Service: El A1 and all major airlines 

3. Clothing: Provision for warm climate 

4. Visa: Israel, like most countries, no longer requires 
a visa. 

5. Currency: The Israeli pound is called Lira in He- 
brew. It is made up of 100 Agorot. The smallest 
coin is an Agora. One Lira is worth 33 cents. 

B. IMPRESSIONS ON ARRIVAL 

1. Haifa, the main seaport and naval base, is the 
site of Israel’s oil refineries and major heavy in- 
dustries. 

2. Lod Airport is the terminus of El A1 and other 
airlines. 

3. Landscapes: Different from ours, brighter colors, 
marked by continuous growth and development 

4. Streets: Signs and traffic regulations in Hebrew 

5. Buildings: Differences in architecture and building 
materials (Jerusalem and Safed, stone; Tel Aviv 
and Haifa, concrete); collective farm settlements 
(Kibbutzim) 
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6. Farmlands 

a. Village type of colony, based on private enter- 
prise (Moshav) 

b» Collective or cooperative settlements founded 
by Halutzim, pioneers, original type of farm 
life. 

c. Semi-collective settlements 

7. People , rm u- ui 

a Heterogeneity: Kibbutz Galuyyot. The highly 

diversified population includes about 2 y 2 milhon 

Jews from various countries and cultures; the 

rest are Moslems and Christians. 

b. Variations in ethnic types, attire and physiog- 
nomy: Jews from Eastern European countries, 
Yemenites, Arabs, Europeans, Americans, As- 
ians, Africans; the "ingathering of the exiles ” 

c. Problems of cultural and language orientation 
(Ulpanim); religious training; productive ca- 
pacity; the ne \7 formula, "from ship to settle- 
ment” 

d. Frontier life: As new immigrant groups arrive, 
they are settled in sparsely populated areas 
to build new homes in the "homeland.” The 
Negev, with its chief cities of Beersheba and 
Elat, is a focal point of growth and develop- 
ment. 

e. Colorful profusion of dress and costume: Euro- 
pean and American-style clothing; oriental cos- 
tumes, with kefiyeh and abayeh; Arab women 
with veils; Hasidim with long coats and wide- 
brimmed hats 

f. Activities: In towns, one feels the pioneer spir- 
it coupled with a sense of urgency. Kibbutzim 
are characteriL’^d by division of labor. 

8. Architecture: Modern in style; constant search for 
new ideas in construction; houses with balconies; 
perpendicular construction in cities to conserve 
use of land 

9. Means of Transportation: Taxi service, buses, 
trains, airplanes, steamships and railroads 
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II. LIFE AND CUSTOMS 

^ style^ lurnishings are mainly in the contemporary 

Occupations: i^tisans, farmers, workers, merchants, 
engineers, teachers, students, pioneer spirit 
. Fai^y: Respect for elders; close family ties; hospital- 
ity toward strangers. In the Kibbutzim children help 
with work m the fields. Members of the family or set- 
tlement unit share in the upkeep. ^ 

Schools: Free and compulsory education for ail chil- 

^ of schools: Gan Veladim, 

Bet Sefer Amami, Tikhon, Universita, Bet Sefer Mik- 
tzoi. Instmction is in Hebrew, except in the Arab 
villages, where Arabic is used. 

Meals: These vary with the origin of the group. Vege- 
tables and dairy products are abundant and are an 

G. Amusements: American, European and Israeli films- 
dancing^’ radio, theatres; cafes; choral singing; folk 



E. 



F. 



Level III 



ARTICULATION 

The Need for Articulation 

With the expansion of Level I and II intruction in the 
lower schools, the number of pupils entering high school with 
two years of foreign language study will rapidly increase. As 
a result, Level III will become more and more the crucial 
stage of transition in the study of foreign languages. This 
transition should be effected as smoothly as possible if the 
aims of the foreign language program are to be realized. There 
should be an uninterrupted continuity in subject matter, in 
materials, methods and evaluation of instruction as well as in 
standards and rating of achievement. Maintaining continuity 
in these phases of the program is essential so that the un- 
avoidable process of adjustment which pupils experience in 
going from one division to another will not be unnecessarily 
complicated or unduly prolonged. 

In this process of adjustment, it is the pupil who must be 
the focus of our concern. For if pupils are to continue the study 
of the same language previously begun, and persist in this 
study throughout a four or five level sequence, then they 
must retain their initial momentum and their sense of mean- 
ingful and pleasurable accomplishment. Failure in this one 
respect would nullify one of the major purposes of the pro- 
gram, namely, to extend the time devoted to the study of a 
foreign language. 

Problems of articulation have heretofore existed in regard 
to pupils who began their foreign language in the ninth year 
of junior high school (Level I) and who continued the tenth 
year (Level II) in senior high school. Teachers in both divi- 
sions had long been aware of, and had long been coping with 
these problems. To be sure, there had been some notable 
instances of successful articulation between "feeder” and 
"receiver” schools, but in general the situation left a good 
deal to be desired. 
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A mitigating factor in the previous situation was that 
these problems of articulation were not considered insuper- 
able because a manageable interval of two years still re- 
mained before the Level III Regents Examination. However, 
the problems of articulation acquired a new urgency with the 
two-year foreign language sequence in the lower schools. New 
problems arose as a normal result of this change, and these 
problems are being solved by providing a high degree of 
uniformity in methods, maverials and evaluative procedures 
for Level I and II in both lower and higher divisions. 

Inter-Level Responsibility 

Good articulation can be effectuated as teachers in both 
divisions accept their mutual responsibilities in implementing 
the foreign language program. One of the aims of the program 
is to provide opportunity for a longer sequence in foreign 
language. This means that articulation is not merely desir- 
able but absolutely necessary. Feeder school teachers cannot 
feel that their responsibilities to their pupils cease at gradu- 
ation time. High school teachers should not feel that they 
can act independently of the established curriculum, or of 
the foreign language program being impl’emented in their feed- 
er schools. Teachers in both divisions must realize that the 
foreign language program is inter-divisional. A constructive 
unity of purpose and a spirit of mutual good will can greatly 
help to solve the problems of articulation. 

Of primary importance is the accomplishment of the ain^s 
and objectives of the curriculum for the various levels of in- 
struction. Pupils in Level I should be equipped with the com- 
petencies required for the four skUls as well as with the 
knowledge of structure, idiom and vocabulary outlined for 
Level I, before being promoted to Level II. Similarly, pupils 
in Level II should be provided with the skills and knowledge 
required for Levels I and II before being promoted to Level 
III. These pupils will be required to do advanced auditory 
comprehension, reading, structure and composition work, 
which, after a year, will enable them to cope with the Level 
III Regents Examination. 

It would be well for teachers of Levels I and II to study 
the Level III Regents Examination, for this will reveal to 
them the wide vocabulary range and the maturity of con- 
cept demanded of pupils at this level. Teachers of Level II 
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classes will quickly realize that pupils who have not accom- 
plished the work of Level II cannot possibly absorb in the 
one remaining year of instruction the unfinished part of the 
work of Level II and, in addition, all the work of Level III. 

Teachers in both divisions should familiarize themselves 
with the current approaches to language learning and should 
implement them in their classes, as required in the curriculum 
bulletin. In so doing, they will ( 1 ) better understand the man- 
ner in which lower level pupils have achieved their skills and 
knowledge, and (2) be enabled to provide continuity in meth- 
ods through the use of those audio-lingual techniques which 
are practicable on the more advanced levels of learning. Both 
understanding and implementation of the new methodology 
are required before articulation can be attained. 

The paragraphs that follow indicate and discuss some 
practical suggestions to both teachers and chairmen for pro- 
moting articulation between divisions and levels. It is urged 
that these suggestions be made a continuing part of the 
agenda of department conferences and inter-divisional meet- 
ings. 

Practical Suggestions Promoting Articulation 



Providing for Continuity of Instruction 

From the above remarks, it can be seen that articulation 
between divisions and levels is predicated upon continuity of 
instruction in methods, materials and evaluative procedures. 
A good foreign language program represents a solid progres- 
sion in learning, from presentation through evaluation. Con- 
stant reinforcement and reintroduction of material provide 
the accumulation necessary for the absorption of foreign 
language content and for its use in the various skills. In 
order to provide this solid progression through three, four 
or five levels of learning, agreement between the high school 
and its feeder schools is of prime importance. 

The materials and methods outlined in this curriculum 
bulletin provide the minimum essentials upon which continu- 
ity of instruction can be based. High schools receiving lower 
school pupils on the second level of learning should ascertain 
that their courses of study not only provide for new learning 
on the second level, but for reinforcement and reintroduction 
of first level materials of the lower school as well as of those 
of the high school. Similarly, the Level III program of the 
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high school should provide for reinforcement and reintroduc- 
tion of the material of the second level of the lower school 
program as well as that of the high school program. 

To ensure a solid program of instruction, continuity of 
materials and methods should also be provided from level 
to level within the high school. A firm foundation in the 
early years is the only basis on which an advanced program 
of language learning can be constructed. 

Continuity of instruction between lower schools and high 
schools can best be effectuated on the local level between 
the high school and its feeder schools. Personnel of both divi- 
sions should become acquainted with the foreign language 
program in force in each other’s schools, arid should work to- 
gether as a team to effectuate a program which is pupil- 
oriented and systematic, and which at the same time meets 
the standards of achievement suggested by the State curricu- 
lum and required in the City curriculum. Local cooperation 
to achieve line-by-line understanding of the curriculum by 
personnel in both divisions is recommended. 

Materials 

High school personnel should have a thorough knowledge 
of the texts, courses of study and supplementary materials 
used in their feeder schools. Feeder school personnel should 
also have a thorough knowledge of the materials used in 
Levels I and II in the high school to which their pupils will 
go upon graduation. In addition, they should be familiar with 
the tvpe of materials which their pupils will encounter in 
LBvel III. 

A cross-check of the vocabulary, idioms and structures 
used in both divisions in Levels I and II should be made and 
a common base of learning established. In this common base 
should be included the structures and vocabulary required 
by the curriculum. 

Gaps existing between the materials used in the feeder 
schools and those used in the high schools should be ascer- 
tained and provision should be made for filling these gaps. If, 
for example, pupils in the high school are held responsible 
for structured items which have not been taught in the lower 
schools, teachers should be aware of the discrepancy and 
provision should be made for the introduction of the structural 
topics in either school before pupils can be expected to per- 
form successfully with these topics. 
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Utilization of similar materials in Levels I and II in both 
^visions would go far toward promoting good articulation. It 
is suggested that the same basic texts and readers be used 
wherever practicable The use of similar supplementary ma- 
terials, such as auditory comprehension passages, pattern 
drills, dictations, etc., not only helps provide continuity in 
instruction but reduces the work load of teachers. The sharing 
of such materials is strongly recommended. 

Audio-Lingual Skills 

As previously stated, continuity in methods as prescribed 
by the curriculum for each of the skills on the different levels 
of learning is essential in effectuating an articulated program. 
Teachers receiving pupils in Level II should provide for a 
continuation of audio-lingual techniques in the presentation 
of structures and forms and in the development of conversa- 
tional skills. These techniques not only develop the speaking 
skill but help lay a foundation for reading and writing skills. 
High schools receiving pupils in Level III should continue 
such audio-lingual techniques as are acceptable at this level. 

Teacher Training 

All foreign language teachers should be equipped with the 
techniques for the audio-lingual presentation of structures and 
forms and should be cognizant of the differences to be made 
in such presentation as pupils progress through the levels. 
The Board of Education’s television channel, WNYE-TV Chan- 
nel 25, will offer programs to implement this course of study 
and train teachers in current methods. Also recommended 
are the films, Audio-Lingual Techniques, produced by the 
Modern Language Association in conjunction with the Center 
for Applied Linguistics, and the kinescopes of the Regents 
Educational Television Series, New Approaches to the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages in the Secondary Schools. The films 
and kinescopes may be borrowed from the BAVI collection. 
(See pp. 157-158.) Attendance at Language Institutes will 
also give teachers opportunities for acquiring and practicing 
the latest audio-lingual techniques. 

Teachers should avail themselves of opportunities to wit- 
ness lessons implementing the audio-lingual program. Foreign 
lan^age chairmen in both divisions should make available to 
their teachers, guides for the preparation of pattern drills. 
The chapter entitled Patterns for Drill in Part One of this 
bulletin provides the necessary information. Suggestions for 
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constructing drills may also be found in the various works on 
applied linguistics listed in the bibliography at the end of this 
bulletin. Pattern drills, as needed, should also be constructed 
for basic texts which lack them. 

Reading 

Since the foreign language program includes the develop- 
ment of reading skills, teachers should' utilize the directions 
given in the sections of this bulletin dealing with intensive 
reading and with silent reading, pp. 13-17, when preparing 
reading lessons. Intensive reading should be begun during 
the latter half of Level I and continued through succeeding 
levels of instruction as prescribed in the curriculum. In both 
divisions, teachers should ascertain that their reading pro- 
grams are parallel in type and in quantity. Intervisitation, 
within a school and between schools, is highly recommended 
to achieve these purposes. 

Writing 

In providing for continuity of instruction in writing, teachers 
of Levels I and II should insist upon the accuracy and pre- 
cision necessary as a foundation for later guided composition 
work. Teachers of Levels II and III classes, on the other hand, 
should be cognizant of the earlier writing program as pre- 
scribed by the curriculum. They should guard against requiring 
pupils to translate structures and forms, or to perform writing 
skills in a way in which they have not been instructed. A 
study of the Level III section in this bulletin entitled Develop- 
ing the Language Skills — Writing, pp. 99-106, will indicate 
to teachers of Level III which of the writing skills pupils 
have practiced in previous levels, and which new skills are to 
be taught in Level III. 

Homework 

Observance of uniform standards by all teachers in regard 
to homework assignments will assist pupils considerably in 
easing the transition from lower to higher levels. As was 
stated in the section on Homework in Levels I and II, a 
planned schedule of definite homework assignments from the 
very beginning of each level is essential to inculcate proper 
study habits. Homework should be suitably motivated and 
precise instructions given as to what is to be done, how much 
is to be done^ and how it is to be done. Practice of the assign- 
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ment in class should, as a rule, precede what is to be done 
at home. Provision should be made for individual differences, 
and extra work rewarded. Correction of homework under 
teacher supervision should follow regularly after each assign- 
ment. 

Evaluation 

High schools and their feeder schools should maintain a 
periodic exchange of test papers. An exchange of uniform 
exams, midterms, finals and class sets of exammations, either 
unit tests or tests of special skills, will promote articulation 
by increased understanding of what is being taught in each 
division and how it is being tested. Still more important, an 
exchange of tests will reveal to the high school what is re- 
quired of pupils in the feeder school; conversely, it will reveal 
to the feeder school what is required of pupils on the succeed- 
ing level in the high school. Such understanding can bring 
about gradual changes which will result in an articulated 
foreign language program. 

AIMS FOR LEVEL III 
Linguistic 

1. To attain increasing competence in understanding 
Hebrew when spoken by a native at normal tempo and on 
topics within the scope of Levels I through HI. 

2. To develop to an increasing degree the ability to 
speak Hebrew correctly and with sufficient clarity tobe under- 
stood by a native, on topics within the scope of Levels I 
through III. 

3. To increase the ability to read new material in Hebrew 
within the scope of Levels I through HI, with direct compre- 
hension and with appreciation. 

4. To develop further the ability to write Hebrew correct- 
ly within the scope of Levels I through III, without resorting 
to translation. 

Cultural 

The cultural aims for Level HI are the same as those 
posited for Levels I and II, with growth and enrichment con- 
tinuing throughout Level HI. These cultural aims are: 

1. To develop an enlightened understanding of the Is- 
raeli people through a study of their contemporary life, their 
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patterns of behavior and their national customs and obser- 
vances. 

2. To acquire specific knowledge regarding the geogra- 
phy, history, economic life and educational and political in- 
stitutions of Israel. 

3. To acquire attitudes, conducive to intercultural har- 
mony through a study of the Hebraic contributions to the 
development of the United States and to world civilization. 

L To develop a cultural and esthetic appreciation through 
a study of the art, music, literature, science, and contempo- 
rary art forms, such as drama, film, dance and design, in 
Israel. 



GUIDING PRINCIPLES, LEVEL III 

1. Since the aims of the foreign language program cannot 
be fully realized unless pupils continue through the entire five- 
level sequence, teachers should exert every effort to make 
their instruction purposeful and attractive. Every step of 
learning should be aptly motivated in terms which pupils can 
understand and react to favorably. Frequent appeal should 
be made to the individual interests and talents of pupils. 
Above all, the teacher should emphasize at every suitable 
occasion the educational, vocational, avocational and social 
advantages of knowing Hebrew. 

2. Emphasis on auditory comprehension and on spoken 
Hebrew is to be mainteuned throughout Level III. There 
should be a systematic review and cumulative development of 
the audio-lingual skills acquired in Levels I and IL 

3. English should be used only when necessary; i.e. (a) 
to state essential rules of grammar; (b) to explain structures 
and idioms in radical contrast with English; and (c) to give 
the meaning of words and phrases which cannot be expedi- 
tiously explained in Hebrew. 

4. The use of pattern drills should be continued for those 
items of structure, vocabulary and idiom required for active 
mastery. However, pattern drills, like finger exercises for the 
piano, are not an end in themselves; it is the final communi- 
cative performance that counts. With increased maturity and 
linguistic experience, pupils should be able to respond directly 
in normal situations without going through all the intermedi- 
ate stages of minimal-increment drill. 

5. In view of the fact that the development of reading 
skills will occupy a large part of the time in Level III, the 



audio-lingual and writing skills should be practiced in con- 
junction with reading. Oral reading, oral drills to activate 
structure and vocabulary, oral questions and answers and 
discussion, auditory comprehension exercises or tests, and 
oral summaries or composition can be selected at suitable 
times to accompany the reading process and to serve as a 
prelude to writing. 

6. Translation should not be used as a consistent teach- 
ing or testing device in Level III. Among its adverse effects 
on foreign language learning, translation gives undue promi- 
nence to English, whereas to achieve the aims of direct audi- 
tory and reading comprehension and of prompt or£d response, 
English interference must be neutralized. 

7. The teaching of culture in Level III will emphasize the 
acquisition of specific subject matter, not as isolated facts but 
as the basis for developing understanding, insights, attitudes, 
and appreciation with reference to the Israeli people, their 
language, land and culture. 

8. Testing and evaluative procedures should operate, as 
far as possible, within the Hebrew language. Emphasis should 
be on testing linguistic performance in context or in natursd 
situations. Where the operations to be performed are novel, 
complex or, for any other reason, likely to be misunderstood 
or misinterpreted, the directions should be given in English. 

9. Although the language laboratory and classroom elec- 
tronic equipment cannot replace live instruction, they can be 
used profitably to extend and supplement it. In using such 
aids, correlation with textbooks and teaching materials is 
essential for attaining the maximum of sequential learning 
with the greatest economy of time. The laboratory and class- 
room electronic aids can be used to advantage for pronuncia- 
tion practice, structure and vocabulary drill, auditory compre- 
hension practice and testing, oral production practice, and 
cultural enrichment programs. The language laboratory and 
classroom discs and tapes are invaluable in providing pupils 
with listening-comprehension experiences involving a variety 
of native Israeli speech at natural tempo. 

10. Objective (visual) aids should be used purposefully to 
promote both cultural and linguistic learning. The chief uses 
of objective aids are: (a) psychological, i.e. to arouse and 
maintain pupil interest and to create a favorable learning at- 
mosphere by simulating distinctive features of the foreign 
environment; and (b) linguistic, i.e. to objectify selected lin- 
guistic data as a basis for drill and conversation. 
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DEVELOPING THE LANGUAGE SKILLS, LEVEL III 
Auditory Comprehension 

The goal to be attained in developing this skill is the 
ability to understand Hebrew when spoken at normal tempo 
on topics within the scope of Levels I through III. These 
topics will be discussed later in this section, and they are 
also listed in some detail in the section entitled, Vocabulary 
Range, pp. 107-110. But first it is necessary to clarify what is 
meant by "Hebrew spoken at normal tempo,” for only thus 
can we be sure that we are on solid ground in determining 
the techniques by which uditory comprehension can be 
most effectively developed. 

The normal utterances of speech form a continuum of vocal 
sound which may convey meaning through s ach linguistic fea- 
tures as structure, vocabulary, enunciation, stress, intonation, 
juncture, and pause. Characteristic of speech is the rapid 
utterance of entire sequences of sound, not, as a rule, of 
individual words. If the learner concentrates on any of the 
above separate features of speech, or consciously tries to 
analyze or translate any particular feature, he will lose the 
thread of meaning, for speech flows on and does not pause 
for his deliberations. Thus, if a pupil is to learn how to com- 
prehend Hebrew when spoken at normal tempo, he must 
acquire the ability to comprehend whole sequences of Hebrew 
speech without pausing to analyze or translate its separate 
features. The only way to develop this ability is massive and 
frequent exposure to normal speech, followed by analysis and 
repeated exposure. 

It is assumed that by Level III the pupil will have ac- 
quired some basic skill in auditory comprehension, especially if 
audio-lingual techniques have been consistently used to autom- 
atize recognition and comprehension of structures and vocab- 
ulary, without recourse to translation. He will have heard his 
teacher present Hebrew structures and vocabulary in repeti- 
tion drills, give model renditions of dialogue roles and memory 
selections, give oral commands (followed by action responses), 
read aloud, relate anecdotes, ask questions, read dictations 
and auditory comprehension passages, etc. He will also have 
» listened to a certain amount of recorded Hebrew speech on 
discs, tapes and sound films. Such auditory comprehension 
experiences should, of course, be continued, but on a higher 
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level, beyond the conventionalized, drill variety of speech and 
the slower delivery that had been required for beginners. 

In Level I especially, and to a somewhat lesser degree in 
Level II, auditory comprehension had been tied to oral pro- 
duction on the principle that hearing and speaking are a con- 
current process. This had been useful for the initial stages of 
learning, but reality compels us to recognize that auditory 
comprehension is also a special skill, and furthermore, one 
which can be developed at a faster rate than that of oral 
production. To the language teacher it is a matter of every- 
day observation that pupils can be taught to understand much 
more than they can actually reproduce orally. This has im- 
portant implications for the teaching of auditory comprehension 
in Level III, for once we rid ourselves of the inhibitive prac- 
tice of requiring pupils to reproduce orally the precise con- 
tent of what they can comprehend audially, the way is opened 
for auditory comprehension of a much greater variety of topics 
more nearly approaching the maturity of comprehension which 
pupils have attained in English. 

What this means in sustaining pupil interest should be self- 
evident, especially if we consider that after two or three 
years of studying a second language, with concentration on 
its basic structures and vocabulary, our pupils will have at- 
tained only a modest speaking ability in that language. But 
this need not be so with auditory comprehension if we de- 
velop it to the point where (a) the pupil can comprehend the 
gist of a recorded conversation between foreign pupils of 
his own age, (b) understand the general situation of a re- 
corded anecdote or playlet, (c) grasp the plot essentials of 
a short narrarive, (d) listen intelligently to a foreign radio 
or television interview, or to a news broadcast, or (e) follow 
the foreign language commentary of a film travelogue. These 
are among the recommended auditory comprehension activ- 
ities of Level III. 

It should be kept in mind that the listening activities de- 
scribed above represent a final stage of learning rather than a 
starting point. It is only after a series of carefully prepared 
and guided steps that the pupil eventually attains the goal of 
accurate auditory comprehension. The procedure may be 
likened to that of teaching intensive reading, only in this in- 
stance the major effort will be directed to the ear rather 
than to the eye. 
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SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

FOR AN AUDITORY-COMPREHENSION LESSON 
(Without Accompanying Text) 

The following steps in teaching the auditory coinprehension 

lesson are predicated on a suitably graded recorded passage 
or dialogue with playing time approximately two mmutes. Al- 
thnueh an accompanying text may be used by the pupils in 

Sioro"ype"oflesson. the 

Hoes not provide for such a text. An attempt is made to simu 
late a functional listening experience where tte listener vro 
normaUy not have the text before him. The recommended 

procedure is as follows: 

1. MOTIVATION. Base this on content and direct it 
toward pupil experience. 

2 PSYCHO-LINGUISTIC SET. Indicate briefly and sim- 
S in Hebrew the situation, context or frame within 
which the spoken material unfolds. 

3 REMOVAL OF DIFFICULTIES; PHASE ONE. Teach 
and explain c -ly those structures, vocabulary and 
cultural features beyond the hitherto attained audial 
range of the class. 

4. FIRST LISTENING. Complete run-through, without 
interruption. 

5. REMOVAL OF DIFFICULTIES: PHASE TWO Using 
structures and vocabulary taught in step 3, ask ques- 
tions to determine which further difficulties, if any, 
are to be cleared up. Spotiplaying of difficult parts 
precedes and foUows analysis and ciarification. 

6. SECOND LISTENING. Complete run-through, with- 
out interruption. 

7 activation of responses. Activate only those 
structures and vocabulary which pupils will 
responses. Use spot-playing for cues to responses that 

pupils may find difficult. 

8. THIRD LISTENING. Complete run-through, without 
interruption. 

9 COMPREHENSION CHECK. Using structures and 
vocabulary activated in step 7, ask questions designed 
to elicit a summary. Terminate by a guided, an 
o frcifi siimmarv. 



10. APPLICATION. Ask personalized and relay questions 
to elicit reactions, appreciation, analogies to pupil 
experience, etc. 

The above are the fundamental steps of the auditory com- 
prehension lesson, although the procedures may be varied, 
recombined or curtailed, depending on the teacher’s skill, the 
ability of the class, the difficulty of the spoken material and 
the time available. This type of lesson aims at the develop- 
ment of audio-lingual skill, with accent on the "audio.”* 
Lessons of this type should be given at regular intervals 
throughout Level III, using spoken Hebrew material of in- 
creasing difficulty, spoken by native Hebrew-speaking people 
at their normal rate of delivery, and dealing with the topics 
outlined below. 

Classroom and laboratory exercises designed to develop 
listening comprehension may be divided into five types: 

1. Auditory Comprehension 

2. Audio-Lingual 

3. Audio-Reading 

4. Audio-Writing 

5. Combination of the above 



The first type has already been fully described in the 
lesson steps outlined above. This type is, of course, the one 
recommended for the development of auditory comprehension 
as a special skill. As indicated above, it is conducted entirely 
in Hebrew and corresponds to the functional uses of auditory 
skill in a Hebrew environment. Such functional uses would 
include the following types of spoken material: 



Dialogues 
Anecdotes 
Short Stories 
Playlets 



News Broadcasts 
Weather Reports 
Travelogues 
Interviews 



Radio Skits 
Song Recitals 
Poetry Recitals 



The other types are described later in this chapter in the 
discussion of Reading, p. 89, and Writing, pp. 99-106, and in 
the chapter on The Language Laboratory, pp. 159-172. 

The content and scope of Level HI auditory materials are 
almost identical with those of the materials used in Levels I 
through HI for the development of the other language skills. 



*For auditory comprehension lessons in connection with the reading lesson and 
with writing, see the chapter on Thv Ijinf^ua^e Laboraiory. pp. 159-172. 
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However, as a "passive” skill, auditory comprehension will 
cover a wider range of topics than is required for the develop- 
ment of speaking ability, which is an "active” skill, and hence, 
one in which more limited accomplishment is to be expected. 
The content and scope of materials used to develop auditory 
comprehension as a special skill would coincide more closely 
with those of its related skill, namely, silent reading, which 
may also be described as a "passive” skill. Consequently, the 
list of topics gi^'en in the section on Vocabulary Range, under 
the headings of intensive and extensive reading, pp. 110-111, 
will serve as the suggested content and scope for Level III 
auditory comprehension work. A selection of these topics is 
given here for the teacher’s convenience. 



Current Events 
Holidays and Observances 
Contemporary Life 
Homemaking, Fashions 
Theater, Film, Opera 
Government, Politics 
Biographical Sketches 



Education, Schools 
Sports, Recreation 
Science and Industry 
Travel and Communication 
Art, Architecture, 
Monuments 



It is by no means intended that all of these topics be 
taken up in detail. The selection of particular topics and their 
depth of treatment will be determined by the reading and 
cultural materials used in Level III and by the progress of 
the class. Teachers should also be guided by the grade or 
difficulty levels indicated in approved lists of disc and tape 
recordings. 



Oral Production 



General Considerations 

By "oral production” is meant all the component oral 
skills that lead up to and include normal conversation. In 
Levels I and II, for the most part, it was the component oral 
skills that were practiced; i.e. mimicry pronunciation, oral 
recitation of dialogues and action series, and oral drill of 
patterned exercises, such as substitution, variation, cued and 
directed responses, and various types of question-answer 
drills. This was necessary to give pupils oral control over 
basic sound-structure patterns as they were progressively in- 
troduced. Some of these oral drills will, of course, be con- 
tinued for the new structures and vocabulary that are taken 
up in Level III. However, these oral drills do not constitute 
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conversation as the word is generally understood. They are 
only a prelude to our ultimate goal. Hence, in Level HI, as 
a more advanced stage of language learning, there will be 
greater emphasis on what we shall call "conventional conver- 
sation,” for reasons explained below. 

It would be well for teachers of Hebrew to be highly cir- 
cumspect in using the word "conversation” without further 
qualification when referring to oral drill activities in the class- 
room. As one of the earlier proponents of audio-lingual meth- 
ods pointed out, we must distinguish between the "conven- 
tional conversation” of the classroom and the "normal con- 
versation” of everyday life.* Confusion of these two concepts 
leads to circular thinking, conflicting methods and unfounded 
claims. To dispel some of this confusion, we must realize from 
the very outset that the teaching situation necessarily limits 
us to "conventional conversation.” To be sure, there will be 
some occasions for more or less normal conversation even in 
the classroom, but these will be relatively few since oppor- 
tunities for normal conversation occur largely outside of 
school, e.g. conversation with a native speaker of Hebrew. 

As has already been indicated, conversation is likely to 
mean one thing to the foreign language teacher and quite 
another to the non-specialist. To the former it has the conno- 
tation of a systematic and carefully graded oral exchange be- 
tween teacher and pupil; to the latter it usually means more 
or less purposive everyday talk. But we must remember that 
in the classroom the topics of conversation are initially limited 
in range and complexity, and as the course proceeds, they 
become increasingly numerous and complex. In everyday con- 
versation there is no such controlled, progressive gradation; 
the range of topics is well-nigh infinite and unpredictable, the 
only pertinent factors being the situational stimulus which 
impels the speakers to speak, the sensitivity of their reactions 
to this stimulus, and their individual powers of expression. 

It would therefore be illusory to believe that in Level III 
we are going to develop conversation as though it were a 
general skill which, once acquired, could be employed in all 
the situations and vicissitudes of everyday life. To develop 
conversational skill in this sense would require much more 
than three years of school instruction. This is confirmed by 



*See H. E. Palmer. The Oral Method of Teaching Languages. (Cambridge, 
England: Heffer & Sons, 1955). 
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the six-year sequence posited in the foreign language program. 
Adequate mastery of this difficult and complex skill must re- 
main a theoreticed ideal in Level III, to be striven for but, 
in actual practice, rarely attained under the usual conditions 
of classroom instruction. 

Having defined our terms and set up some feasible limits 
to the meaning of conversational skill, we can now proceed 
to indicate how and to what extent this skill can be developed 
in Level III. 

Normal Conversation in Classroom Routine 

If Hebrew is to become the language of the classroom, the 
teacher must make it so from the very beginning. Starting 
the class period with English will not only delay the transfer 
to Hebrew but will also make it more difficult, because there 
must always be some vocal "limbering up” in Hebrew before 
speaking readiness is established. In common parlance among 
language teachers, this initial psycho-motor preparation is 
known as the "oral warm-up.” It should come at the begin- 
ning of every lesson. This means that it should start with 
ordinary classroom routine. 

Most basic Hebrew textbooks contain lists of classroom 
expressions. In addition, many teachers and chairmen pre- 
pare such lists for their individual and departmental needs. 
These lists of classroom expressions should, of course, be 
graded, for it is not expected that pupils can use them all 
from the very beginning. However, by Level III it is expected 
that pupils will already have acquired active mastery of a 
basic number of classroom expressions, and the teacher of 
Level III should reactivate these and round them out in 
order to be able to conduct the classwork almost exclusively 
in Hebrew. 

The teacher must first of all set the example and then 
constantly insist that pupils use Hebrew for everyday class 
functions. Experience tells us that once the novelty of using 
the foreign language has worn off, the class will tend to 
lapse into English; and the same may often be true of the 
harassed teacher, eager to get the day’s work under way. 
Teachers must be ever on the alert to counteract this tenden- 
cy. Such effort is well spent, because the routine use of He- 
brew represents one of the few instances in which conversa- 
tion is naturally motivated by what goes on in the classroom 
and does not have to be artificially stimulated by some 
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pretended situation. It offers an approach to normal con- 
versation and sets the tone for using Hebrew in the work 
of the day. 

Below is a list of the routine occasions which occur almost 
daiily in the classroom and which afford opportunities for nor- 
mal conversation in Hebrew. 

Exchange of greetings (pupil-teacher; pupil-pupil) 
Giving the date, day, class period or time 
Remarking about the weather (seasonal, unseasonal) 
Announcing coming events (school calendar, holidays) 
Answering the roll-call (pupil announces the roll-call) 
Stating reason(s) for absence or lateness 
Expressing commiseration and wishes for speedy re- 
covery 

Extending birthday greetings and congratulations 
(songs) 

Extending congratulations for notable achievement 
Giving the assignment (page, chapter, exercise, line 
number) 

Asking questions about the assignment 

Assigning housekeeping tasks (boards, floors, windows) 

Assigning boardwork 

Calling on pupils to recite (relay or chain techniques) 
Stating reason(s) for not having the homework 
Requesting permission to leave the room 
Giving directions for correction of boardwork 
Asking and answering questions about boardwork, 
reading, etc. 

Indicating lack of comprehension 

Requesting teacher or pupil to explain something 
Requesting teacher or pupil to repeat something 
Asking a pupil to repeat more loudly or clearly 
Pointing out and correcting mistakes 
Suggesting improvement of pronunciation or diction 
Agreeing or disagreeing with something said (reasons) 
Expressing commendation or disapproval 



The Systematic Oral Warm-Up 

The vocabulary lists of Levels 1 and Hare quite extensive 
and, as a result, it is not likely that pupils will have mastered 
them entirely by the end of the second level. However, it is 
expected that a great deal will have been accomplished in 
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this respect by the time pupils are ready to enter Level III. 
In teaching active mastery of vocabulary for speaking pur- 
poses, the most difficult of all language skills, it is standard 
practice to concentrate on vocabulary levels prior to the one 
which pupils are currently engaged in learning. This is similar 
to the practice followed in extensive reading, where low- 
density material is used on a lower "plateau” than the one 
already attained by pupils. 

Hence, for purposes of oral practice in Level III, it is 
recommended that teachers use the topics, or areas of interest, 
under which Level I and II vocabularies are grouped. These 
groupings represent some of the common speaking situations 
in the everyday life of pupils. Whereas normal conversation 
about classroom routine takes place at various points through- 
out the lesson, the systematic oral warm-up comes toward 
the beginning of the class period, usually while designated 
pupils are engaged in writing the homework or other exer- 
cises on the board. The oral warm-up is essentially "conven- 
tional conversation,” i.e. a teacher-directed question-answer 
series revolving about one or two topics. 

In order to budget the time devoted to oral warm-up (2 to 
4 minutes), the teacher should check the Level I and II 
vocabulary topics against those occurring in the lesson of 
the day, e.g. reading, or auditory comprehension. Topics which 
occur in the lesson of the day need not be treated in detail 
during the oral warm-up because they will be sufficiently prac- 
ticed during the lesson proper. However, they should not be 
ignored altogether as warm-up material because they pro- 
vide an apt motivation which leads directly into the lesson 
of the day. Topics not covered in the lesson of the day should 
be resented for more detailed practice at the beginning of 
other recitation periods. They may then have little or no 
relation to the day’s topic, but they do perform a vital func- 
tion in generating oral readiness, and in any event, are es- 
sential if speaking ability over a wide range of topics is to 
be systematically developed. 

In addition to the oral warm-up, such topical question- 
series may also be extended to include written work; /.e.,the 
oral answers may be corrected orally and then written by 
pupils on the board or in their notebooks, followed by further 
correction of the written work. This type of extended practice 
corresponds to the Level HI Regents question calling for writ- 
ten responses to oral questions. Examples are given in a fol- 
lowing section of this bulletin dealing with Writing, pp. 99-106. 
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However, as a rule, written responses will not be practiced 
as frequently as the purely oral warm-up, which has economy 
of time in its favor. 

Many teachers and chairmen use prepared series of topical 
questions for the daily oral warm-up, usually 10 to 20 ques- 
tions under each topic. Such systematic procedure is essential 
if pupils are to master for active use the vocabulary and 
structures implied by the extensive range of topics for Levels 

I and II. For the convenience of teachers, these Level I and 

II topics are here combined into a single list. 



Greetings 

Expressions of courtesy 
School, Classroom, the 
Lesson, Homework, 
Language 
Family and Friends 
Age, Personal Description 
The House, Rooms, 

Furniture 

Professions and Occupations 
Meals, Foods, Beverages, 
Dishes and Table 
Settings 

Parts of the Body, Health 
Clothing, Materials 
Amusements 



Nature, Weather 
Country, Vacations 
Animals, Birds 
Fruit, Flowers 
Seasons, Holidays 
Travel, Transportation 
Nations, Government 
Military Terms 
Religions 

Time, Numbers, Arith- 
metic, Dimensions 
Post Office, Currency 
Colors, Qualities, Quantity 
Emotions, Abstract Notions 
The City, Buildings (materi- 
als), Shops, Shopping 



Conversation Based on Reading 

Since reading will occupy about half the time of Level III 
instruction, frequent opportunities for oral work will occur 
in the course of reading lessons. Oral work based on reading 
will include pronunciation of new vocabulary, oral drill of 
new structures, use of new vocabulary in structural context 
(original sentences), oral reading and various types of pat- 
terned responses leading to complete and independent an- 
swers. Of the patterned responses, "alternative” or "choice” 
questions are especially recommended since they simulate 
normal conversation. The questions are given sequentially to 
facilitate a controlled oral summary. The culminating stage 
is the free oral summary. Subsequent discussion by pupils 
and their corrections and additions to the oral summary, 
as well as their comments and reactions, supply an approach 
to normal conversation. 
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Another approach to conversation based on reading can 
be made by having pupils formulate simple questions of their 
own which they then ask of other pupils. Conversation about 
the correctness of the answers ensues. Similarly, pupils may 
be directed to prepare true-false statements and to call on 
other pupils to react orally; i.e. to agree that the statement is 
true, giving reasons, or to say that the statement is false, 
supplying a correct statement. This comes close to the "state- 
ment-rejoinder” aspect of normal conversation. 

A more complete account of oral activities in connection 
with reading will be found in the following section on Reading, 
pp. 89-99. Of the many examples offered, preference should 
be given to those which promote conversation, as described 
above. 

Conversation Rolotod to Writing 

Writing from dictation offers an opportunity for elementary 
oral practice if choral repetition is required of pupils before 
they write. Choral reading of the completed dictation may 
then serve as additional oral practice while at the same time 
enabling pupils to check what they have written. If the dic- 
tated selection is a dialogue, it may be recited antiphonally by 
designated chorus-sections of the class. Dictations which have 
intrinsic interest, as distinguished from those exemplifying 
sound-spelling features, may serve as the point of departure 
for "yes-no,” "choice,” or "relay” questions that form a kind 
of conversation. 

At a more advanced stage of Level III, written summaries 
of outside reading assignments, or of a play, film, or broad- 
cast program may be developed into oral summaries by a 
controlled question-series. Sufficient practice in developing 
written into oral summaries should eventually enable brighter 
pupils to prepare and deliver oral book reports of supplemen- 
tary reading and oral summaries of various expieriences in- 
volving the Hebrew language or Israeli culture. It will also 
facilitate for the entire class the development of skill in oral 
composition, the natural prelude to written composition. 

Reading 

Ganaral Considarations 

The aim set for the development of reading skill is "to 
increase the ability to read new material in Hebrew within 
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the scope of Level III, with direct comprehension and with 
appreciation.” Concerning the scope of Level III reading, little 
need be said here, since it will be topically outlined with 
respect to both language and content in the sections on 
grammatical structures, vocabulary, idiomatic expressions and 
culture. Attention is directed particularly to the section en- 
titled Vocabulary Range, pp. 107-111, which discusses the 
varying rates at which active and passive vocabulary are 
learned, and which lists the topics for both intensive and 
extensive reading given in the New York State syllabus. 

We may well begin with a definition of reading which will 
show us why it is the activity par excellence for achieving a 
fusion of language skills. Reading has been defined as a 
process of ''sight-sound-sense, ” in which "sight and sound” 
stand for the visual perception of graphic symbols representing 
speech sounds, and "sense” stands for comprehension of the 
meaning conveyed by the symbols. Even in silent reading, 
as has been demonstrated by laboratory tests, there is an 
involuntary activity of the vocal organs known to psychol- 
ogists as "silent speech,” which occasionally becomes overt 
in the form of lip movements. This activity usually becomes 
attenuated as fluency in reading is developed; but the fact 
that "silent speech” persists even in fluent readers, demon- 
strates the inter-dependency of speaking and reading. Thus 
it follows that oral activities in connection with reading rest 
on a sound psychological basis and should be a part of every 
reading lesson. 

Types of Reading 

The process of reading may also be considered from a 
functional point of view, that is, with reference to the actual 
use of reading. From this point of view, a distinction emerges 
between oral and silent reading. Oral reading has the special 
function of conveying meaning to one or more auditors, whereas 
silent reading is the function by which individuals derive for 
themselves the meaning of a printed text. As far as frequency 
of use is concerned, silent reading is of greater importance 
because general learning is, to a great extent, dependent 
upon it. Silent reading, furthermore, is superior to oral read- 
ing for purposes of grasping content because it is free of the 
distracting factors which operate in oral reading, where at- 
tention must be paid to the mechanics of oral production. 
How often do pupils read aloud, and then, when questioned 
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as to the content of what they have read, find themselves 
tongue-tied? Thus we can see that the distinction between 
oral and silent reading has important implications for the 
teacher. Although some oral reading should form a part of 
every reading lesson, silent reading should predominate be- 
cause it is the most common and most efficient way by which 
most individuals comprehend printed matter both for infor- 
mation and for enjoyment. 

If we view reading as a developmental process, we may 
make a further distinction between intensive and extensive 
reading. From this point of view, intensive reading may be 
considered the process by which pupils are taught to read, 
while extensive reading would be the process by which pupils 
practice what they have learned and thereby extend their 
reading power. Intensive reading may be likened to a "pre- 
digestive” activity wherein the obstacles to comprehension 
and fluency are broken down and removed, thus enabling the 
pupil to read fluently and to assimilate the content of what 
he is reading. If, during the pre-digestive phase, the pupil 
has learned the techniques by which the obstacles have been 
overcome, and can then apply these techniques of his own 
accord in subsequent reading, he may be said to have ac- 
quired the power to read new material. 

The general considerations discussed above are exem- 
plified in the outlines for reading lessons that follow. It should 
be borne in mind that these outlines are quite detailed and 
that not all of the suggestions offered would necessarily apply 
to any given lesson. Teachers may therefore select those 
suggestions which are pertinent to the particular lesson they 
are teaching, as long as they observe the general sequence 
indicated by the main captions in the outline. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 
FOR AN INTENSIVE READING LESSON 

f 

I. MOTIVATION 

A. Based on pupil experience and interest 

B . Based on content of a preceding lesson 

II. AIMS 

A. Substantive: to understand the meaning of the read- 
ing selection 

B. Linguistic: to learn specified vocabulary, structures 
and idioms 
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1. for either passive or active mastery, as planned 
by the teacher 

C . Functional: to acquire fluency in silent reading and 
expression in oral reading 

D. Stylistic: to recognize and appreciate devices and 
nuanceb of style 

E . Cultural: to acquire cultural data, insights and appre- 
ciation. 

III. REMOVAL OF DIFFICULTIES 

A. Explanation of new vocabulary (conducted as much as 
possible in the foreign language ) 

1. synonyms, antonyms, cognates 

2. word formation (derivation of words from other 
parts of speech) 

3. word analysis (stems, prefixes, suffixes) 

4. definition 

5. inference from context 

6. English equivalent 

B . Explanation of new structures and idioms 

1. simple paraphrase 

2. analogy to structure or idiom previously learned 

3. inference from context 

4. analogy to English structure 

5. "spot translation” 

IV. READING 

A. Oral (by teacher, of part of the text) 

B. Silent (by pupils, of the same passage or other pas- 
sages) 

C . Oral (by pupils, after silent reading, or after oral 
reading by the teacher) 

Note: In general, pupils should not read aloud any materials 
which they have not seen or heard. 

V. DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING (Oral or Written) 

A. Questions and answers in Hebrew 

1. In English, only if necessary 

2. Vary straight questions by "yes-no” or "choice” 
questions 

3. With difficult material, use "cued” responses 

B. Brief medial summaries in Hebrew 
1. In English, if necessary 

C. True-False exercises 



D. Multiple-choije exercises 

E. Completion exercises 

F. Further word study 

G. Explanation of cultural allusions 

H. Literary appreciation 

VI. FINAL SUMMARY IN HEBREW 

A. Collective summary 

1. Given by several pupils and cued by the teacher 
when necessary 

B. Summary guided by key words written on the board 

C . Answers to questions appearing on board slips 

1. Round of questions and answers, one pupil calling 
on the next ("chain reaction”) 

2. Choral reading of answers by class 

D. If suitable, a summary by dramatization 

E. Dictation of a summary based on the passage 

VILASSIGNMENT 

(Differentiate to provide for individual differences.) 

A. Rereading the passage 

B. Writing answers to selected questions in Hebrew 

C. Writing a summary in Hebrew 

D. Learning new vocabulary (using words in original 
sentences) 

E. Constructing additional questions based on the pas- 
sage 

Note: Since the aim of this lesson is reading, the major por- 
tion of class time should be devoted to items III, IV, and V. 
Not all the devices listed should be included in every lesson. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 
FOR AN EXTENSIVE READING LESSON 

Extensive reading has two principal purposes: (a) the 
rapid comprehension of macerial for the increase of reading 
skill, and (b) the acquisition of an increased passive vocabu- 
lary. Extensive reading is used to cover rapidly such portions 
of the class text as are not taught intensively. It also permits 
the introduction of more varied reading matter than is found 
in the class text. As a rule, most outside reading in Hebrew 
is done extensively; e.g., supplementary reading, book reports, 
reports on articles in Hebrew newspapers and magazines, etc. 
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I. MOTIVATION 

II. AIMS 

III. REMOVAL OF MAJOR DIFFICULTIES 
1. Pre-reading questions or guides 

IV. SILENT READING 

1. In class or outside 

V. EXERCISES 

1. Testing of comprehension 

a. Questions and answers in Hebrew 

b. Summaries in Hebrew 

2. Composition work based on outside reading 

3. Summary or composition based on such portions of 
the class text which, for lack of time, are not taught 
intensively 

Word Study 

The learning of vocabulary is an intrinsic part of learning 
to read. In acquiring the facility c f recall necessary for fluent 
reading and for conversation ba ^ed on reading, memorization 
undoubtedly plays an important role. Consequently, teachers 
usually employ associative devices as learning and memory 
aids in teaching new vocabulary. These devices are chiefly 
synonyms, antonyms and cognates. Aside from their associa- 
tive aspects, their chief virtue resides in the fact that they 
permit the teaching of vocabulary entirely in the foreign lan- 
gua.ge. However, although the teaching of vocabulary by 
means of synonyms, antonyms and cognates is recommended, 
each of these devices has pitfalls of which the teacher should 
be aware. 

The approximate nature of synonyms (they are rarely 
exact equivalents) limits their use for precise determination 
of meaning. The pupil who acquires the notion that synonym 
pairs or triplets are at all times interchangeable, will run into 
difficulties later on when semantic range, usage and style 
become important factors in the comprehension and appreci- 
ation of a Hebrew text. The same applies to antonyms, which 
present further possibilities of confusion in that they frequently 
include not only true opposites but also negatives and con- 
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“"‘'el'able are cognates, which, despite 
their name, are not aiways easUy recognizabie, and which 

gener^iy require a knowiedge of derivations and patterns of 
phonetic and orthographic change that might be expected of a 

ouS* The'"tp°*ri'^’ of the average high schooi 

pupii. The tendency of some teachers and textbook writers 

rives"a'"r^X»a®"^‘®® Proses of instruction 

gives a misieadmg impression to pupiis of the apparent ease 

vicfous" hfhrnf theracquire the 

Clous habit of imputing meanings to words soieiy on the 

shl‘ wtTsrevt!"' cognatereiation- 



It IS not to be inferred from the above remarks that 
synonyms, antonyms and cognates are to be eschewed alto- 
gether as devices for teaching vocabulary. The important thing 
for the teacher is to realize their limitations and to use them 
judiciously. They should certainly not be used to convey false 
mguistic notions, nor should they be used as an end in 
themselves; that is, they should not, as a rule, be studied out 
of context. It is also important for the teacher to realize that 
there are more precise techniques for teaching vocabulary 
entirely in the foreign language, namely, by means of word 

formation, word anaiysis, inference from context, and simpie 
delinition or paraphrase. ^ 



A Note on Translation 

In the reading aim set forth above, teachers should note 
the implications of developing the ability to read "with direct 
comprehension.” What this means is that the teacher is ex- 

progressive stages untU they reach 
the point where they can grasp the thought of a HebrL text 
without recourse to translation. Direct comprehen^on in reS- 

bv fiat^"^'^’ "thinking in Hebrew,” cannot be produced 
by hat, nor oy some magical method. It builds up eraduallv 

cTstTbotrint" ^P^'Ptged ser^f of exer 

prog^ess^gtr^^eS^^^^^^^^^ 

expe'^ted S tTanslaOon! VhethT^^^^ thS a!? 

nowledged or not, cannot be entirely suppressed. And, indeed 
in the general principles for Level III, a limited use of Eng- 
hsh IS anticipated. However, this does not mean that trans- 
lation IS to be encouraged; on the contrary, It can be stated 



positively that fluency in reading and direct comprehension of 
a Hebrew text would be immeasurably more difficult to achieve 
if translation into English were the sole technique employed in 
the teaching of reading. And conversely, fluency and direct 
comprehension will be actively promoted by conducting the 
reading lesson almost exclusively in Hebrew. At the most, 
English would be used for "spot translation” of difficult struc- 
tures and for explaining vocabulary or cultural allusions that 
could not be explained in Hebrew within the range of vocab- 
ulary hitherto attained by pupils. 



SUGGESTED LESSON PLAN 
INTENSIVE READING (Level HI) 



(From Modern Hebrew. Vol. 11, pp. 330-331*) 



n^isnn ntt’Dri ■’'inx Dnnx /'D’ny' pips 1949 

iimr\ mnnn xis*? D’antti 

.ixi x*? ’ 7 SX nviiitti mnnn m n^osn ’Ti-ittn 
"um mm on" my mjo*? 

.n’’iiyvi D’ooxj 0*713 .oyn n’s *?x onsnn 

’niiip no *7 D’y^v onx ,mism onsn :(nspn lyxi) nyoiy 
D’’0‘»*7 nvins d’o n Mm: .niyp sson .noox*? oonx 
yn’o nx ,mnrin nx k’sh*? mons vn nvjioon .onnx 

310 X*7 ? ]0T3 INIS’ N*7 ON mV: HO .INS N*7 7iy ,03*7 

? onsn ,osny 7 no .]nnNn ymn ly nisn *7 



? nvsnsiy o’on ip’oc’ o’O’ nos iiy *7 : * 7 Nioh 

^ .O’O’ niy*7iy iiy *7 : ]iyo« 

.nrn oipon riN siry*7 ’*71 n .’rm sson ojon : * 7 Nio« 

? O’O ’*73 ymr]i *7S1J “I’N 

p’mn*7 ’73 1JN3 .ns’ty *7y isij nj * 7 N ,niisni o’isn : nr 
13*7’ ]N*7 ,3^m nN lyisoi n*7 on .iioy*7 nNTn nnipjs 
? pN*7 ni*7y*7 o’ry ]i’*73s o’onon nrnNi o’hn ’o* 7 N 



oiyn nirys nm ijns .nii nis:in oy (piiin) pion :n’ 0 ’ 



5 



10 



15 



'• Blumberg and Lewittes. Modern Hebrew. Vol. 11, pp. 330-331 (New York; Hebrew 
Publishing Company ' c. 1952]). Reprinted by permission. 
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20 



yon yirn -ixo oiz^n mrym ixo niz^Tin*? 

.D'’0 11 *? is'’n'’ s’? *?ns D'’moi d^’d*’ n*?sn nnmn "pd : 
npyn ipn *?s oms “an*? ’?3ii ii*? vn*’ ds 
? n'’K?yo nysn b;'’ ■’»’? .yoiz^n D'>on isir tsi 

I. MOTIVATION— Develop a discussion about the impor- 

tance of a water supply in the N egev and 
its implications for the future growth and 
development of the country. End with the 
statement that now the class is going to 
read about a critical moment in the in- 
stallation of water pipes. 

II. AIM— The title D’’0 is then written on the board, 

after the teacher announces the topic of the lesson. 

III. PROCEDURE 

A. Removal of Difficulties 

1. The following words may be explained by pictures, 
explanation or definition in Hebrew, illustrative 
sentences in Hebrew, study of roots, synonyms, 
antonyms, contextual suggestions and dramatiza- 
tion. The teacher will use whichever seems most 
appropriate for each item. The items may be treat- 
ed independently or as part of a continuous narra- 
tive which the teacher makes up for presentation. 
The definitions should be provided by the pupils 
wherever possible. 

List the words on the blackboard. 







pnnn’? 






nMsnn ntt'’nn 






nysn 






nvnn ,rv’nn 








■’rsi 



2. Call attention to the characteristic pronunciation 
of 22 by the Yemenites, which is closer to that of D. 

3. Call attention to the irregular plurals of “niS and 
yiniZ; and the formation of T)Vin from IV’nn. 

4. Note the agreement of and 1p’’DD\ 
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B. Reading and Testing Comprehension 

1. After alerting the students to the fact that he will 
ask questions in Hebrew which they will be requir- 
ed to answer in Hebrew, the teacher reads aloud 
lines 1-6. After he has read the paragraph, the 
teacher asks the following questions: 

? D'’Si’?nn nsrn nsosn r\w ipsn .1 

? ’ 7 K 112 ;'’ rm Dnstt rn ts nnp na .2 
? -3 

? lT>’?3n 13n Htt*? .4 

?mn 3 sn ns nPiz;’? n^’t^nn ■>» .5 

? D12; .6 

2. Lines 6-15 will now be read silently by the stu- 
dents. Prior to the reading, the teacher will indi- 
cate that at its conclusion he will ask them to give 
a brief summary of the passage m Hebrew. 

3. The rest of the passage will again be read aloud 
by the teacher. After his reading the students will 
be asked to reply p or to the following series 
of questions and to give the correct version of 
those sentences which are incorrect: 

m rs ■’3 ,nrn mp^n p nssP .1 
.nTj;*? D'’Si’?nn .2 
.ps*? mPjrP Dnp ;3 D'’Si’?n ■’o’?s .3 
.mi nsi*? s^’n*’ a 
.mnn s'’ 3 n’? yiw ims .5 

C. Word Study 

The teacher has the following list on the board and 
elicits answers from the pupils. 

Synonyms Antonyms Word Families 

D'’r5; irpan .1 nmnn .1 naijrtt .1 



IV. SUMMARIES 

A. The teacher now assigns five students to dramatize 
the passage just read. The first student will read the 
introduction and the others will act out the different 
parts. 



.2 

.3 

DJttS .4 
.5 



mpjrp .5 



niz^p .2 
.3 

ns*’ .4 



“impn .2 

D'’DDW .3 
5^‘IT’ .4 
.5 
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B. While this dramatization is carried out, five other stu- 
dents will v/rite on the side board the answers to five 
questions from slips which the teacher has distributed 
during the silent reading. 

no'’s .1 

? Dyn rv’nn annnn loosnn vrm .2 

? .3 

? Y^'2p7] m nry’? D‘>2JT’?nn Dsn a 

n» .5 

C. After the sentences have been corrected, the class 
reads them chorally. 

V. ASSIGNMENT 

ns p^’n^rn’? .s 
.Di3‘>D r3n*?i n'>nn yopn ns snpp .n 
“rns nv " : ms'’n mna*? : nwi nnnj; .:i^ 

Writing 

General Considerations 

To give direction to the following discussion of the types 
of writing to be done in Level III, it is best to review what 
has been said about writing in the Aims and in the Guiding 
Principles of Level III. The Aims stressed the further de- 
velopment of writing ability "without resorli ig to transla- 
tion” (item 4). The Guiding Principles pointed out that in 
Level III the writing skills would be practiced mainly in 
conjunction with reading, and that audio-lingual activities 
based on reading would serve as the "prelude to writing” 

(item 4). The Guiding Principles also touched on the adverse 
effects of translation (item 5). 

In addition to the Aims and Guiding Principles, a review 
of the writing activities recommended for Levels I and II will 
give us the point of departure for the discussion of writing 
activities in Level III. The chief types of writing practiced in 
Levels I and II were: (a) imitative (copying, dictation); (b) 
guided (completions and short responses); and (c) controlled 
(writing of cued responses, directed dialogue, etc.)- In some 
cases, no doubt, a beginning had been made in the writing of 
directed and of free composition, but this cannot be assumed 
for all classes of Level II. 

! 
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As a general principle, it may be stated that some writing, 
in one form or another, can be introduced in connection with 
the development of each of the three skills previously dis- 
cussed. After auditory comprehension exercises, short or 
complete answers can be given orally and then written. In 
connection with oral production, rejoinders to statements and 
responses to questions or commands can be written after they 
are spoken. In connection with reading, there can be dicta- 
tions, written exercises and written summaries. Furthermore, 
by extension of any of these forms of writing into a connected 
series of sentences, we can develop the rudiments of com- 
position. 

In developing the writing skills, a distinction should be 
made between the skills per se, as they are practiced in the 
classroom, and the manner in which they are tested in the 
Level III Regents Examination. The objective form of the 
examination and the attempt to operate almost entirely in 
Hebrew necessarily limit the possibilities of cursive answers 
and give undue emphasis to passive recognition. While per- 
haps indispensable in mass testing, short answers and multi- 
ple choices need not be used when dealing with smaller 
groups. It is therefore expected that teachers, as often as 
time permits, will require complete written responses in their 
classroom practice, in testing and in homework. 

Types of Writing 

It will be seen from the following outline of Types of Writ- 
ing for Level III that most of the general types practiced in 
Levels I and II will be continued in Level III. It is not so 
much in type as in variety, extensiveness and depth of treat- 
ment that Level III writi.ig will differ from that of the pre- 
vious levels. The chief innovations in Level III will be more 
extended forms of writing, ranging from directed to free com- 
position. Letter writing, as a form of directed composition, will 
also receive fuller treatment in Level III. 

Directed composition, with instructions either in English 
or in Hebrew, will be the chief type of writing favored in 
Level HI. This by no means precludes the writing of free 
composition on assigned topics. However, the amount of 
time which can be devoted to free composition in Level HI 
is necessarily limited; and in any case, whether or not free 
composition becomes a feature of Level HI instruction will 
depend on the teacher’s initiative and the calibre of the 
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class. For this reason, the full development of free composi- 
tion is not anticipated until Level IV. 



I. Dictation 

A. Types of material 

1. Familiar 

2. Unfamiliar 

B . Sources of material 

1. A 100-word connected passage or anecdote 

2. Passages from reading texts 

3. Passages especially constructed or selected to 
drill or test specific sounds or structures 

C . Administration 

1. Brief selections given frequently are preferable 
to long passages 

2. With familiar material the passage should be read 
once or twice by the teacher. With unfamiliar ma- 
terial the passage should be read at least twice. 
The first reading, with pupils listening, should be 
given at about the speed of the usual public speak- 
er; the second, slowly, in breath groups, while 
the pupils write. The punctuation should be given 
in Hebrew during the second reading. A third 
reading is given at the speed of the first one. 

II. Completion of a Series of Connected Sentences 

After a topic such as ‘’‘’HD DV has been discussed, 

the students may be asked to complete a series of sentences; 



e.g.. 



n Dvn ■’n;ap .a 

ns wn’pi ■’3D ns b 

■’n’pDs.c 

n ■’nD’?n .d 

e 

iwn ins D'’insn nmis .f 

... ■’nD'’?m iDon n‘’n;a .g 

D'’insn ins .h 

nijn TOD .1 

nijrn nmis ■’ins • J 



III. Directed Composition (with directions in Hebrew) 

A topic, such as Hin^ '’n^’lp, may be selected and a 

series of instructions given in Hebrew; e.g., 



nin;D ■’iv’ip" wm mno*? ana 

: D'’san □■’Dioa mmr\ 

H;as m’?n nv .a 
mip*? n;a -b 
min'? nroin -c 
msnn mn'?n -D 
■’iiinn Dy nmtt^ -e 
•^ na*? n;aa -f 
n'’a’? nnrnn -G 
nin;3n nTO?.i -h 
s;as nn;at2^ -i 

IV. Directed Composition (wlLli directions in English) 

Write a letter to a friend in Israel. The letter must con- 
sist of ten grammatically complete sentences in Hebrew, 
containing the information given in the instructions below. 
Together, these sentences are to form a unified letter. Be 
sure o include in your letter the date, the salutation, and 
the . mplimentary close. 

Tell your friend 

A. how you went there 

B. how long your trip lasted 

C. who traveled with you 

D. what places you visited 

E. what interested you most 

F. what was your favorite city 

G. what you saw there 

H. how much time you spent on your trip 

I. how you returned home 

J. how you felt after the trip 

V. Guided Summaries by Questions in Hebrew or by Outline 

A. through questions in Hebrew the answers to which 
will form a summary of the passage 

B. through key words and phrases, arranged sequen- 
tially, that will guide the student in writing a sum- 
mary of the passage 

C. through an outline in Hebrew 

VI. Written Answers in Hebrew to Oral or Written Questions 
Write a suitable and grammatically complete answer in 
Hebrew to each of the following questions: 
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? Dvon :^n nns niz^in nns .s 
? Dnnsn ’?Ds’? nms nns nia .n 
? inyB; rp^ 

? 1112 ^'’'? nDii 2 ; nnx nyiz; irsn .7 

? iDon rv’n’? sn nns .n 

VII. Use of Selected Words or Idioms in Original Sentences 

n’?»n nriD .s 
."HD'’ n’?^" t:i t3Si2;tt nriD .n 
."■’rv’'’n iy nriD .y 



VIII. Written Description of a Picture 



IX. Free Composition on an Assigned Topic 



: n’?sn n'>mm im nstt) nnn nriD 

Di<nD 

HDD ^*7 n'>n 1 *? .n 

im'D 

■’iv’n ■’3D’? mnin .i 
•’njTT’ s’? .n 

X. Mechanics of Letter Writing 

A. DATE 



T"Dl2;n lD'’3n 'T .1 

(17. 4. 1967) 

.i2^nnn ■’jd’? dph sin*’ njn’pn nnsnn : nijrn 

1967 ’?nQSn T"'’ .2 

B. SALUTATIONS 

ip'’n ■’ns .1 
mp'’n '>m .2 
ip'’n ■’T’T’ .3 

(.: .s :nspa) innan ■’3m .4 

(.3 .3 ; nspa) ninn3n ■’mna .5 

C. COMPLIMENTARY CLOSE 

1. Yours truly ni iinnn ;7innn ^nn 

2 . Yours sincerely D^’inn rDinn 

3. Affectionately nnn ■’I2^3iin 

4. Kindest regards nvnn*? 
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D. ADDRESSING THE ENVELOPE 



1 . 



35 iip'T’n aim 

a’’ax ^n 

*? X 1 ’ 



i 



2. -»qod nmn’’ 

303 .1 ,n 

^ X 1 •» 

Free Composition 

The procedures for the writing of directed composition are 
fully illustrated by specific examples in the outline of Types of 
Writing that follows. However, for free composition, only a few 
topics are suggested, with no indication as to procedure. Al- 
though, as previously indicated, the full development of free 
composition will not come until Level IV, it is appropriate at 
this point to offer some suggestions for the teaching of free 
composition for those teachers who wish to introduce this 
type of writing in Level III. 

Free composition involves the original, independent and 
easy manipulation of language. It requires imagination, re- 
sourcefulness and skill. The ability to express or "compose” 
one’s thoughts in any language is always an exacting task 
which requires a knowledge of words, structures, idioms and 
correct usage, as well as a background of experience and a 
fund of ideas. Preoccupation with the mechanics of language 
must not be so great as to interfere with the generation and 
flow of ideas. 

It must be assumed, therefore, that pupils will already 
have acquired some facility of expression in Hebrew before 
embarking on the creative activity of free composition. This 
facility need not extend to complete mastery of the language 
in all its phases. For the purposes of writing on an assigned 
topic, a mastery of the linguistic details relative to that topic 
woi^d, for the most part, be sufficient. Consequently, setting 
a single topic for the entire class would be the simplest and 
hence the beginning stage of teaching free composition. 

Once pupils have gained sufficient mastery in making 
independent assertions and rejoinders, in giving independent 
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responses and in constructing original sentences, the teacher 
can develop a selected topic orally by means of a prepared 
series of sequential questions in Hebrew. The teacher uses 
these questions to elicit a variety of responses from the class. 
Several pupils are sent to the board, each of whom, in turn, 
writes one of the acceptable responses to the same question. 
The result is a series of varied responses to the same ques- 
tion. This procedure is repeated in phases until the body of 
the composition, say five or six sentences, is complete and 
available to pupils for note taking of their individual choices 
and variations. The same procedure is followed to develop in- 
troductory or topic sentences, transitionsil phrases and con- 
cluding sentences. 

In a similar way, other possibilities for encouraging free 
composition may be created by making the composition a 
center of interest for group activity. The advantage of de- 
veloping a composition by a group is that the collective abil- 
ity, linguistic knowledge and imagination of the group is 
made available to all and is helpful and stimulating to the 
slower pupils. A suggested sequence for group development 
of a composition is: 

1. Oral discussion in Hebrew of a topic selected by the 
group 

2. Organization of the ideas to be included 

3. Elicillng key vocabulary, phrases and sentences from 
the group, writing these on the board, correcting and 
copying them in notebooks 

4. Cooperative reading and dictation of original sentences 
by members of the group 

5. Individual writing, with individual variations 

The attainment of a measure of ability in creative writing 
gives the pupil a sense of achievement, leads to an interest 
in foreign correspondence and in writing articles for publica- 
tion in a school Hebrew language publication. Pupils who have 
literary ability and interests should be encouraged to write 
short compositions, letters or poems in Hebrew. Types of free 
composition, in addition to suggested topics, may include 
the following: 

1. Summary and personal evaluation of a story read in 
class or as supplementary reading 

2. Summary and personal evaluation of a newspaper 
or magazine article 
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3. Brief personal narratives on such topics as: 

■’ms ■’nnn 

noon mn*? ■’ann nip» 

snn rp2 
mun ■’inn mn sm 
■’psib;^’ nritt*? ■’nyoi iB^sn 
...pmz;’? nms ■’is 
nmisn •’myiz^n 
irivn ■’ms nriy^n (n^’i^’n’ptin) vim minn 

...’?■’’? nitts ’’tts 

4. Completion of a story begun in class, or told by the 
teacher, or written by a gifted pupil. 

CONTENT AND SCOPE, LEVEL III 
Grammatical Structures 

A review of items taught in Levels ^ and II is essential. 
Many of these items were taught on an elementary level. They 
will now be presented in greater detail for reinforcement of 
knowledge and enlargement of scope. Certain items will re- 
ceive greater stress than others since materials will be adapted 
to the needs of the pupils. Level III will also include items 
not previously taught or stressed which are important in 
rounding out the pupils’ knowledge of the structure of the lan- 
guage for the increased functional activities of this level, 
e.g. reading and writing. 



I. NOUNS 

A. Plurals of masculine and feminine segolate nouns; 

e.g., ,1^2 ,1^ ,12^ ,130 

B. Irregular plurals; e.g. 

,r\w ,T]W ,mni ,ii ,oipo ,i^’p 

rv ,mn ,mns ,ns ,r\m ,m ,in ,n*?o 

C. Possessive endings of masculine and feminine nouns, 
singular and plural 

D. Use of ^ with nouns to denote possession 

E. Possessive endings of segolate nouns, singular and 
plural 



II. ADJECTIVES 
A. Demonstrative: 
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III. PRONOUNS 

A. Possession in all tenses and persons, sin^fular and 

plural; e.g., ,'’*7 ,“1*7 VT\ ,13*7 PH'’ ,Dn*7 

B. Pronominal suffixes with prepositions; e.g., ,‘>^nK 

IV. NEGATION: USE OF N*7 and TS 

V. ALPHABET AND VOWELS 

A. Names of letters 

B. Names of vowels 

C. Numerical value of letters and their use; e.g., V'tj 

D. U se of dictionary 

VI. CARDINAL NUMBERS TO 1000 

VII. VERBS 

A. Classes: D'’tt*7l2; ,3"D ,rV’31i:^ 'Q yy yy ,^"’7 ,n"*7 

B. Irregular verbs; e.g., 

np'? ,tm ,iiosn-Tis nV’-i'rn 

C. Verbs falling into two classes; e.g., Xia ,riDX 

D. Kal, Nif’al, Pi’el, Hif’il, and Hitpa’el in all tenses of 
intact verbs and verbs of high frequency 

VIII. CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 

A. With past tense; e.g., JTD13 '’n‘’‘’n pT ’’*7 IT’ll 1*7 

B. With future tense; e.g., "]rV’a*7 XiaX pT ’’*7 n‘’n‘’ DX 

IX. LOCATIVE HE; e.g., niT’an ,m'’jrn ,*7x112;'’ nsix 

Vocabulary Range, Level III 



Since Level III is the year in which the development of 
reading power is stressed, and since this development is 
inconceivable without the acquisition of a greatly increased 
vocabulary, the question of vocabulary range assumes vital 
ii^portance. The term "vocabulary range” is used because it 
is no longer feasible to provide definite vocabulary lists as 
was done in Levels I and II. 

The reasons for this are inherent in the growing divergence 
between "active” and "passive” (or "recognitional”) vocabu- 
lary that sets in as silent reading for comprehension increases 
in frequency, quantity and scope. Several factors are opera- 
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tive here; for one thing, silent comprehension is much easier 
than the immediate recall and articulatory power required 
for oral production. In silent reading there is time for deliber- 
ation, for inferring meanings from context or from word anal- 
ysis, and for putting into play the recognitional skills de- 
rived trom the study of cognates and the functions of lexical 
elements (prefixes, suffixes, etc.). Analogical reasoning based 
on life experience and reading in English, as well as the 
frequent recurrence of basic words, also promote the rapid 
expansion of recognitional vocabulary. 

Thus it can be seen that in the development of reading 
power a point is reached where the ability to recognize the 
meaning of words can be said to develop in geometric ratio, 
whereas the development of the power of recall for active 
oral production proceeds in arithmetic ratio. This means that 
the guiding principle of Level I, which states that nothing is 
to be read which has not first been mastered audio-lingually, 
must be modified for Level III. In silent reading for compre- 
hension and in extensive reading there is bound to be a 
vast area of subject matter that can be read and understood 
but not necessarily articulated with the same facility and 
correctness that is expected in the strictly audio-lingual phase 
of Level I. And it certainly would not be wise to limit the 
vocabulary range required for increased maturity and interest 
of reading matter until the same range had been mastered 
audio-lingually. 

Another factor which makes it unfeasible to prescribe a 
set word list for Level III would be the unwieldy dimensions 
which such a list would assume. It would come to about 
1,500 words for Level III alone, and might be even longer if 
cognates, compounds, geographical np.mes, efc., were included. 
Furthermore the great variety of textbooks and reading ma- 
terials, and the large number of sources and topics suggested 
in the N.Y. State foreign language syllabi as 'areas of inter- 
est” in which pupils are expected to speak and read would 
make such a list incomplete no matter how many words it 
contained. 

For the above reasons, this curriculum bulletin can only 
indicate the vocabulary range suggested by the areas of 
interest given in the N.Y. State syllabi for the various foreign 
languages. The particular textbooks and reading materials 
used in a particular school in Level III will determine the 
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specific vocabulary to be included in the different areas of 
interest. 

In determining which words to teach for active mastery, 
the leacher should be guided by the vocabulary lists of Levels 
I and II, and by the vocabulary range suggested below by 
Topics for Audio-Lingual Experiences, Topics for Conversa- 
tion, and Topics for Oral Reports in connection with reading. 

In teaching vocabulary for passive comprehension, the 
teacher should be guided by the vocabulary range suggested 
by Topics For Extensive Reading. 

Where there is a duplication of topics under both inten- 
sive and extensive reading, it is, of course, anticipated that 
the maturity of oral performance in connection with intensive 
reading will be greater than that in connection with extensive 
reading. 



OUTLINE OF TOPICS DETERMINING 
VOCABULARY RANGE* 

I. SUGGESTED CONTENT AND TOPICS FOR AUDIO- 
LINGUAL EXPERIENCES 

A. Making appointments, meeting, going somewhere to- 
gether 

B . Asking directions for reaching a place 

C . Describing the actions needed for using means of 
transportation 

D. Naming and describing the essential elements of the 
following activities: 

1. In the theater: the usher, the program, the seats 

2. At the library: the type of book, the librarian, 
borrowing 

E . Procuring goods and services 

F . Expressing regret, sympathy, appreciation, agreement, 
disagreement, surprise 

G. Expressing social amenities 

H. Expressing interpersonal relationships 

1. Forms of address 

2. First names 

I . Expressing leave-taking at the end of an activity 



♦Abstracted from Spanish for Secondary Schools. N.Y. State Education Depart- 
ment. Albany, 1961. References to vocabulary appear on the following 
pages: 47-49; 52-53. 
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II. TOPICS FOR CONVERSATION 

A . Everyday Activities 

1. At the department store 

2. At the service station 

3. At the barber’s (beauty salon) 

4. At the men’s clothing shop (dress shop) 

5. At the railroad station 

6. At the airport 

7. In the subway (the bus) 

8. At the examination 

9. Appointment at a restaurant 

10. At a sports event 

11. At school 

12. On the telephone 

B. Cultural Activities 

1. At the library 

2. At the bookshop 

3. Visit to an art museum 

4. At the movies 

5. At a concert (at the opera) 

6. A television program 

7. A radio news broadcast 

8. A trip of cultural interest 

9. A foreign newspaper (magazine) 

III. SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR ORAL REPORTS 
(in connection with reading) 

A. A great historical personage 

B . A great scholar, scientist or artist 

C . My hero 

D. An interesting character 

E . A book that I have read 

F . A good movie that I saw 

G. An interesting event 

H. My future career 

IV. SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR INTENSIVE READING 



A. Science 


G. 


Short novels 


B . Art 


H. 


Biographies 


C . Music 


I . 


Essays 


D . Politics 


J . 


History 


E . Short stories 

F . Plays 


K. 


Poetry 

• 
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V. SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR EXTENSIVE READING 

A. Foreign periodicals (news items, features, advertise 
ments, anecdotes, reviews, editorials) 

B . Pamphlets 

C . Current Events 

D. Sports 

E . Theater 

F . Contemporary Life 

1. Homemaking 3. Government 5. Travel 

2. Fashions 4. Schools 

G. All topics in IV, above, on a simpler level 

Idiomatic Expressions, Level III 



min(D) .31 

D'’nnn rmr ] .32 
n*7n mr .33 
inD nr .34 
HDin*? 1311DT .35 

r \ v ^ ■’■’n .36 

.37 

r'’pnn D’^n .38 

DV?l2;i on .39 
■’’? nin .40 
inmn ■’t sr .41 

^ T \ vlr 2 sr .42 

MV m .43 
D‘’ry iT’’?3(n) .44 
mn mD .45 

.46 

nsian ■’OD .47 

.48 

? p .49 
Djron Djro .50 

? P noD'’s .51 

P pni2; PT?D .52 
HD sn» .53 
.54 

sm .55 

112^53 ns lOtt .56 
Mm .57 

mi nna .58 
rim yiVii djdj .59 

*733 .60 



Drn ims .1 
sns-i 2 ;‘’s .2 
112^0S-’S .3 
p DS s'^s .4 
1iin Ds .5 
Di2;n nsi** Ds .6 
n’7-p»s .7 
nos .8 

p ■’3 ; ■’3-’?5;-pis .9 

D'>n’7S jrnss .10 
S3 .11 
nz3pDi ni2;i3 .12 
13 T31 13 .13 

D'’3i5;n rn .14 
n‘>3 ,minpn n ‘>3 .15 

D*rS-p .16 
’^m-p .17 
p .18 
n3S*7» *75;3 .19 

Di 2 ^n inn .20 
113 .21 
Dm 112^3 .22 
pins n3 .23 
3JS 111 .24 
rnx 111 .25 

Dmns D'’33n .26 
ns pisn ,D 5 ? pisn .27 

■’PIS 1H3 .28 
nr’137 113SH .29 
1in P3 .30 
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manp nw"? -73 
mpinn D‘’n 5 ?’? .74 



inn ’?D3 .61 



iB^D 3 a nnurp wqi .62 



n'pos -75 
DTK KID .76 



n ina .63 
mp iri3 .64 



V3D Dip *?Dp .77 



niD'’ D'’3D IDDD .65 



n“n nS'’Dp .78 
nn “iSp(D) .79 



DJ;D 115 ? .66 
iniD *?5?(D) .67 



11'’ nisp .80 

D*?15? VB? 131D1 .81 



ii'’D rr’?5? .68 

Dl’TB^n v’?5? .69 



ipPnD nm .82 
ni2?5?D HD 1in .83 



I’DI fIDn .84 



11K1S 75?1 1'’’?5? .70 
pKH D5? .71 

in’rtr? 115? .72 



Culture Topics, Love! Ill 

The following is a suggested checklist of topics to be 
treated in Level III. These topics should be taken up prefer- 
ably as they become pertinent through current affairs, the 
observance of holidays and anniversaries, allusions in text- 
books, the daily press and magazines, films, radio and tele- 
vision programs. 

WHAT IS ISRAEL LIKE? 

I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
A. Important Events and Dates 

1. Exodus from Egypt 

2. Settlement of Palestine under Joshua 

3. Period of the Judges; Samuel 

4. Period of the Kingdom 

5. Division of the Kingdom 

6. Assyrian Invasion (721 B.C.E.) 

7. Destruction of the Rrst Temple (586 B.C.E.) 

8. Establishment of the Second Commonwealth 

9. Period of the Maccabees 

10. Destruction of the Second Temple (70 C.E.) 

11. Talmud 

a. Mishnah (200) 

b. Gemara (500) 

12. Period of the Geonim (1000) 

13. Diaspora Communities 

14. Expulsion from Spain (1492) 

15. Rise of Zionism; First Zionist Congress, Basle 
(1897) 

16. Balfour Declaration (1917) 

17. Establishment of the State of Israel (1948) 
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B. Great Personalities in Hebrew Ciolture 

1. The Patriarchs: Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 

2. The Lawgiver: Moses 

3. The Kings: Saul, David, Solomon 

4. The Prophets: Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel 

5. The Maccabees; Ben Zakkai, Bar Kocheba, Judah 
Ha-Nasi 

6. Middle Ages: Rashi, Judah Halevi, Maimonides 

7. Later Period: Spinoza, Israel Baal Shem Tov, Gaon 
ofVilna, Mendelssohn 

8. Nineteenth Century: Theodore Herzl, A.D. Gordon, 
Ahad Ha-Am 

9. Contemporary: Martin Buber, Chaim Weizmann, 
Ben-Gurion, Ben-Zvi, Shazar, Eshkol, Agnon 

C. Holidays 

1. Yom Atzma^ut, National Independence Day (5 
lyyar) 

2. Shahbat, the official day of rest in Israel 

3. Rosh Hashanah, the NevjYeax {1-2 Tishri) 

4. Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement (10 Tishri) 

5. Sukkot and Simhat Torah, the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (15-23 Tishri) 

6. Hanukkah, the Feast of Lights (25 Kislev) 

7. Tu Bi-Sheuat, "The New Year of Trees” 

8. Purim and Adloyada Carnival, the Feast of Lots 
( 14 Adar) 

9. Pesah, the Feast of Liberation (15-22 Nisan) 

10. Lag Ba-Omer, the Scholars’ Festival 

11. Shavuot, the Feast of Bffefewnm (First Ripe Fruits) 
(6-7 Sivan) 

12. Tishah Be-Av, the Commemoration of Destruction 

13. Holidays of other communities in Israel: 

a. Christian holidays: Easter, Christmas, etc. 

b. Moslem holidays: Ramadan, Nebi Musa, etc. 

II. LITERATURE 
A. Biblical 

1. Early narrative: the stories of Joseph, the Exodus, 
Moses, David, etc. 

2. Poetry: the Song of Deborah, the Psalms, the 
Song of Songs 

3. Writings of the Prophets: Isaiah, Jeremiah, etc. 

4. Wisdom literature: The Proverbs, Job, etc. 
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5. The Apociypha: Maccabees, Judith, etc. 

6. The Mishnah and the Gemara; Agadah and Hal- 
achah 

7. The Gaonic period: Saadiah 

8. The Golden Age: Rashi, Ibn Gebirol, Judah Halevi, 
Moses and Abraham Ibn Ezra, Maimonides 

9. Translations of the Bible and their influence on 
English literature 

B. Modem Hebrew Literature 

1. The Haskalah (Enlightenment) Movement: Men- 
delssohn 

2. The Romantic Period: Mapu and the first Hebrew 
novel, Ahavat Zion 

3. The Realistic Period and Hochmat Yisrael (mod- 
ern research) 

4. The development of the novel, short story and 
essay: Mendele Mocher Sefarim, Shalom Aleichem, 
Peretz, Frischman, Ahad Ha-Am, Gordon 

5. Modem Poetry: Hayyim Nahman Bialik, the na- 
tional poet; Tschernichovski, Schneur, UriZ. Green- 
berg, Shimoni, Lamdan, Shlonski, Rahel, J. Fich- 
man, Cohen, Shalom, Heftman, etc. 

6. Modern Fiction: Smilansky, Burla, Hameiri, Bren- 
ner, Kabak, Agnon, Hazaz, Yizhar, Shofman, etc. 

III. MUSIC 

A. Nationwide interest in choral and instmment music 

B. Musical Organizations: 

1. ESCO Music Center, Ein Gev 

2. Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 

3. Israel National Opera Company 

4. Kol Yisrael Orchestra 

5. New Israel String Quartet 

6. Rinat Choir 

7. Tel Aviv Chamber Choir 

8. Zimria, triennial music festival 

9. Tel Aviv String Quartet 

C. Music Schools: Kibbutz Seminary, Oranim; Rubin Acad- 
emy for Music, Jemsalem 

D. Some Contemporary Composers: Menahem Avidom, 

Paul Ben-Haim, Hanoch Jacoby, Marc Lavry, Oedoen 

Partos, Karel Salomon, Erich Walter Sternberg, Yosef 

Tal 
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IV. ART 



A. 



Museums: Israel Museum, Jerusalem; Museum 
ern Art, Haifa; Tel Aviv Museum 



of Mod" 



B. Art Schools: Bezalel Art School, Jerusalem; Artists’ 
Village of Ein Hod; artists’ colony in Safed 

C. Some contemporary painters: Mordecai Ardon, Moshe 
Castel, Nahum Guttman, Moshe Mokady, Moshe Paldi 
Reuven Rubin, Avigdor Yancou 



V. GOVERNMENT 



A. The State of Israel (Medinat Yisrael) is a parliamen- 
tary democracy. Supreme authority rests with the 

(''Assembly”), a unicameral legislature of 
120 members. It elects the President of the State who 
serves a nv e-year term. 

B. Executive power is in the hands of a Cabinet, which 
^ Prime Minister. The Cabinet holds 
^fice only as long as it has the confidence of the 
Knesset. The Knesset is elected by universal suffrage 
under proportional representation, for four years Elec- 
tors choose among national lists of candidates, and 
seats are aUocated in proportion to the number of 
votes obtained by each list. 



C. 



D. 



Political parties include Mapai (Israel Labor Partv) 
Herut, Liberal Party, National Religious Party (Miz- 
rahi and Hapoel Hamizrahi), Rafi, Mapam (United 

Avodah-Poalei Zion. Agudat 
Israel, Poalei Agudat Israel, Communist Party of 

Frft!; Arab parties such as, "Cooperation and 
Fratermty and Progress and Development.”* 



Local government is maintained through a compre- 
hensive network of local authorities, democratically 
elected once every four years. They help to provide 
such services as education and culture, health and 
sanitation, social welfare, water, road maintenance 
and public parks. 



*Since political alignments are subject to change, different coalitions may be formed 
to „n,e. The .eacher should, therefore, keep the abo« ^„for™t" n 
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VI. SCIENCE 

A. Israeli science has made great contributions to the 
advancement of the country, especially in the field 
of medicine. 

B. Botanists and agronomists in the various experimen- 
tal research stations have done much to increase the 
country’s agricultural potential, including that of the 
Negev. 

C. Two projects of great importance for Israel’s develop- 
ment are those connected with water desalination and 
the harnessing of solar energy. In the area of water 
desalination valuable results have been achieved 
through the Zarchin low-temperature process. A prom- 
ising start in the creation and storage of thermal 
energy has been made through the efforts of such 
scientists as Dr. Bloch of the Salt Sea Works and 
Dr. Tabor of the National Physics Laboratory. 

D. Interest in archeology has been considerably stimu- 
lated by the establishment of the State. Digging is 
carried out by the Department of Antiquities, the 
Hebrew University, the Israel Exploration Society, 
and by various foreign teams. 

E. Scientific Institutions: Hebrew University, Jems ^em; 
Technion— -Israel Institute of Technology, Haifa; Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science, Rehovot; Research Council 
of Israel, Jemsalem; Agricultural Research Station; 
Israel Atomic Energy Commission, Tel Aviv. 



VII. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

A. Population 

About 3,000,000 of whom 2,250,000 are Jews. Since 
1948 the Jewish population has increased by almost 
two millions, mainly through immigration.* 

B. Important Cities 

1. Tel Aviv— Jaffa: largest city; situated on central 
Mediterranean coast; center of commerce, industry 
and culture; seat of Tel Aviv University 

2. Jemsalem: capital of the country; center of educa- 



*Currenl information 
economic facts, can 
New York, N.Y . 



about population figures, as well as other demographic and 
be obtained from the Israeli Consulate and the Jewish Agency, 
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tion and government; seat of religious life, Hebrew 
University and National Museum 

3. Haifa: main seaport; natural harbor; center of 
heavy industry; site of Technion 

4. Beersheba: gateway to the Negev 

C. Small Cities and Historic Sites 

1. Acre: ancient Crusader fortress; seaport; site of 
Marine School 

2. Arad: new development on ancient site 

3. Ashdod: newest deep seaport 

4. Ashkelon: seaport; site of archaeological excava- 
tions 

5. Elat: port on Gulf of Aqaba 

6. Lod: chief airport of Israel 

7. Nazareth: largest Arab settlement; cradle of Chris- 
tianity 

8. Petah Tiqwa: first settlement in modern times 

9. Ramat Gan: seat of Bar-Ilan University 

10. Rehovot: Weizmann Institute 

11. Safed: city of art; cradle of Jewish mysticism 

12. Tiberias: resort area; site of historic tombs 

D. Industries 

1. Agriculture 

a. About 4% million dunams under cultivation 
(dunam = % acre) 

b. Crops: The most important crop is citrus fruit; 
it is the biggest export item. Other products 
are field crops, vegetables, potatoes, nuts. Cot- 
ton and sugar beets are being developed in 
the Negev. 

c. Livestock: sheep, goats, poultry 

d. Irrigation: The Yarqon-Negev pipeline brings 
irrigation facilities to the Negev. It is part 
of the irrigation development project utilizing 
the waters of the Jordan River to permit settle- 
ment of undeveloped territory. 

2. Commerce 

a. Exports: citrus fruit, fruit juices, textiles, phar- 
maceuticals, building materials (stone and ce- 
ment), chemicals, fertilizers 

b. Imports: meat, machinery, timber, grain, raw 
materials, oil 
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c. Shipping: The merchant marine has, since the 
establishment of the State, grown from one 
small ship to a fleet of approximately 100 mod- 
ern vessels with a capacity of over one million 
tons. 

3. Resources 

a. Pioneering spirit of people from many different 
lands and origins 

b. Development of mining and chemical industries, 
potash, phosphates and other chemicals and 
fertilizers (Dead Sea), petroleum, limestone, 
copper, manganese, ceramic clays, glass sands 

c. Expansion of petroleum refining, automobile 
assembly, transportation and communication, 
electric power 

d. Diamond-cutting and other industrial skills 

e. Development of Jordan River irrigation project 

f. Afforestation projects 

g. Fishing 



Level IV 



MOTIVATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The Importance of Level IV 

A major goal of the Foreign Language Program is to de- 
velop greater proficiency in foreign languages among our stu- 
dents. This can be accomplished through a longer sequence of 
study such as recommended in the National Ten-Year Foreign 
Language Program of the Modern Language Association of 
America. We must therefore ask ourselves what the prospects 
are for achieving this longer sequence of study within the 
framework of the New York City Foreign Language Program*. 

The growth of the Foreign Language Program was en- 
visaged as proceeding both downward and upward; i.e., the 
second level of foreign language was moved down from the 
high school to the lower school, and the fourth level in the 
high school was to expand so that there would be enough 
students to make a subsequent fifth level possible as an ad- 
dition to the high school program. 

In order to gauge the importance of Level IV, we miust 
bear in mind the fact that whereas the extra year downward 
is already in effect and is, moreover, compulsory for those 
students admitted to the Foreign Language Program, the 
years on the upper levels are merely elective. Thus, while 
there is no question about the secure establishment of Level 
II, it still remains to be seen how Level IV will develop. For, 
unless the fourth level can achieve significant growth, little 
will have been accomplished beyond a shift in divisional 
placement of the levels of foreign language instruction; and 
that, of course, is not the intent of the program as a whole. 
Indeed, as has been repeatedly emphasized, the success of 
the entire program, in the last analysis, must be measured 
by the growth of longer sequences of foreign language study 
for the development of greater student proficiency. 

Increasing the "Holding Power'' of Foreign Languages 

Whether or not the fourth and fifth levels will flourish 
depends on a number of factors. For example, it is well known 
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that foreign language registers frequently depend on admin- 
istrative decree, organizational necessity or expediency, col- 
lege entrance requirements. United States foreign relations, 
etc. These are extrinsic factors about which the classroom 
teacher, as an individual, can do little or nothing. There is, 
however, one decidedly intrinsic factor which is within the 
teacher’s province, the factor of pupil motivation. 

Although many pupils enjoy studying a foreign language 
for its own sake, ingeneralitmustbe conceded that the study 
of a foreign language, as indeed of any other subject, is not 
always self-motivating. A deliberate and continuous program 
of motivation must be planned and carried on in order to keep 
pupils constantly aware of the values and benefits which they 
can derive, and are in fact deriving, from their foreign lan- 
guage study. It is hoped that such awareness will induce them 
to continue their study of the subject. Until such time as an 
irresistible dem.and arises for acompulsory fourth level, foreign 
language teachers must have recourse to the "inner compul- 
sion” of pupil motivation. 

To be successful, a program of pupil motivation designed 
to increase the holding power of foreign languages must be 
built on a firm psychological and pedagogical foundation. It 
is therefore necessary to review and evaluate the motives 
underlying pupils’ choices of elective subjects. These motives 
can be classified under subjective and objective categories 
from the standpoint of the pupil. In the subjective category 
are various psychological motives generated by personal 
needs and interests and by gratification resulting from suc- 
cessful achievement, from the use of mastered skills and 
from the application of acquired knowledge and insights. In 
the objective category are community and national needs and 
interests. Additional motives are the desire for status and for 
vocational preparation, that is to say, socio-economic factors 
that play a combined subjective- objective role in pupil motiva- 
tion. 

Psychological studies and the experiences of guidance 
specialists reveal that the subjective category far exceeds the 
others in motivational force, since the average adolescent, at 
least when judged by the reasons he gives for curricular 
choices, is egocentric, hedonistic and utilitarian. In other 
words, the needs and interests of the pupil and the values and 
benefits claimed for a school subject must be personally "felt” 
or actively realized by the pupil himself in order to be fully 
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effective. These motivationEil factors cannot, in the long run, 
be imposed from without in accordance with adult standards. 

The above considerations point to the type of motivational 
program most likely to succeed with pupils, namely, a pro- 
gram based on subjective motivation. To be sure, the usual 
objective means for increasing the holding power of foreign 
languages will continue to be employed as in the past; e.g., 
improving instruction, increasing the intrinsic interest of course 
content, supplying attractive up-to-date textbooks and teach- 
ing kits, providing foreign language educational and vocation- 
al guidance (guidance charts and literature both for pupils 
and for guidance counselors), self-guidance inventories for 
pupils, etc. Time should also be taken to point out to college- 
bound pupils the desirability of maintaining an unbroken 
sequence of foreign language study in order to bridge the 
gap between high school and college. However, the main em- 
phasis will be on meeting the subjective needs and interests 
of pupils by providing opportunities for self-expression, for 
personal gratification and for using the skills and knowledge 
acquired in the foreign language classroom. 

Motivating Foreign Language Learning through 
Student Activities 

The following outline of activities is quite exhaustive and 
obviously cannot be applied all at once and in every detail. 
Choice of items and adaptation to local conditions will, of 
course, be made. To assist teachers in guiding their pupils 
into these activities, it would be desirable to establish a center 
of activities. This could be in special foreign language class- 
rooms, the foreign language office, the language laboratory 
room, a section of the school library, or a special foreign 
language library and activity room. The activity center would 
contain (a) supplementary readers in Hebrew, (b) a library 
of books and periodicals pertaining to Israel, both in English 
and in Hebrew, (c) a reference library of information regard- 
ing vocational and educational opportunities for Hebrew stu- 
dents, and (d) a tape and disc library for language practice 
and for cultural appreciation. 

Checklist of Student Activities in Hebrew 

A. Classroom Activities 

1. Leading Hebrew recitations (vocabulary review, choral 
reading, etc.) 
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2. Acting as class leader in correcting boardwork 

3. Acting as class secretary (roll call, minutes, etc.) 

4. Reading dictation or audio-comprehension passages to 
the class 

5. Preparing Hebrew dialogues or skits for class dra- 
matization (under teacher’s direction) 

6. Creating drill sequences, games or contests for class 
use 

7. Summarizing a passage or an entire story in Hebrew 

8. Writing and presenting to the class a supplementary 
reading report 

9. Telling about experiences abroad or at Hebraic cul- 
tural centers in the United States 

10. Providing current events materials for the class bulle- 
tin board and leading discussion thereon 

11. Bringing to class and demonstrating rea/i’a (costumes, 
implements, books and periodicals, travel folders, 
stamps, coins, picture postcards, passports, record- 
ings, maps, menus, travel literature, travel diaries, 
etc , etc.) 

12. Keeping a class scrapbook (specimens of class com- 
positions as contributions to the Hebrew publication) 

13. Making posters and charts for classroom display (verb, 
idiom, vocabulary or proverb charts; illustrations of 
scenes from stories read in class, with Hebrew cap- 
tions; drawing of a room with furniture, a house, a 
vehicle, a machine or a household appliance with parts 
labeled in Hebrew, etc. ) 

14. Planning and presenting a cultured program in class 
(national celebrations, religious holidays, historical 
events, biography of a Hebrew speaking celebrity, 
Hebrew congs, narration of an opera with recorded 
excerpts, folk dances, Israeli styles and fashions, etc.) 

B. Department Activities 

1. Producing Hebrew publications 

2. Leading Hebrew clubs and honor societies 

3. Maintaining the department bidletin boards 

4. Running the department audio-visual loan service 

5. Keeping records in connection with the supplementary 
reading program 

6. Serving on the foreign language office squad 
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7. Tutoring pupils who need help 

8. Providing interpreter and guide services for parents, 
new arrivals from Israel and non-English-speaking 
visitors 

9. Maintaining the foreign language office information 
center (college entrance requirements in foreign lan- 
guages, scholarship opportunities, Hebrew summer 
schools, study abroad, student exchange, Hebrew con- 
tests, sample tests, vocational opportunities in foreign 
languages, etc.) 

10. Handling subscription to Hebrew student publications, 
sales of Hebrew paperback dictionaries, etc. 

11. Engaging in and maintaining the "pen pal” or tape 
exchange program with other schools abroad and in 
the United States 

12. Promoting Hebrew activity exchanges with other 
schools 

13. Presenting a Hebrew assembly program, exhibit, fair 
or demonstration 

14. Assisting in the operation and supervision of the lan- 
guage laboratory 

C. Outside Activities 

(Hebrew or Israeli, sponsored by the foreign language 

department) 

1. Going on trips (museums, theaters and movies, con- 
certs and operas, Israeli restaurants, Hebrew broad- 
casts, editorial offices of Hebrew publications, Israeli 
ships in New York habor, Israeli cultural centers, em- 
bassies, travel agencies, libraries, etc.) 

2. Attending and participating in Hebrew cultural, social 
and festival programs (local colleges, Hebrew teachers’ 
organizations, civic organizations, etc.) 

3. Participating^: in city-wide Hebrew language programs 
(demonstration lessons, song festivals, choral recita- 
tions, dramatic presentations, folk dancing recitals, 
etc.) 

4. Contributing articles and serving on the editorial staff 
of city-wide and national Hebrew students’ publica- 
tions 

5. "Adopting” a school, orphanage or town in Israel 
and sending clothes, books and educational supplies 
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6. Interviewing Hebrew-speaking celebrities and report- 
ing the interview in the school newspaper 

7. Entering city-wide or national Hebrew contests 

8. Maintaining liaison with alumni who are specializing 
in Hebrew, and inviting them to guidance assemblies 

9. Acting as hosts to students from other divisions of 
the school system in an interdivisional articulation 
program 

AIMS FOR LEVEL IV 
Linguistic 

1. To develop increased competence in understanding 
Hebrew when spoken by a native on a general subject 

2. To develop increased competence in understanding 
Hebrew when spoken by natives on radio, television, 
records, tape, films, and in the theater 

3. To develop increased competence in the ability to 
carry on a conversation In Hebrew, using the correct 
sound system (pronunciation, intonation, phrasing, 
etc.), vocabulary, and stn\ctures — on topics based on 
reading selections, cultural items, or individual inter- 
ests; e.g., sports, music, theater, travel, etc. 

4. To develop increased competence in the ability to 
present an oral report in Hebrew, on a literary or cul- 
tural topic, current event or personal experience 

5. To develop increased competence in the ability to 
read in Hebrew, with direct comprehension and en- 
joyment, selected short stories, plays, novels, and 
newspaper and magazine articles of moderate difficulty 

6. To develop increased competence in writing Hebrew; 
e.g., free composition, summaries, letters, notes on 
lectures, etc. 

7. To develop an awareness of the nature of the language 

Cultural 

1. To develop increased understanding of Israel and its 
people, its way of life, its contemporary problems, and 
its contributions to the civilization of the United States 
and of the world 

2. To develop increased knowledge of the relations be- 
tween the United States and Israel as a contribution 
to the pupil’s understanding of foreign affairs 
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3. To help develop informed and intelligent citizens 
through a study of the ideals and accomplishments of 
the United States and those of Israel 

Literary 

1. To develop increased competence in the ability to 
comprenend the situations, emotions, ideas and impli- 
cations expressed in selected literary works in He- 
brew, and to relate such works to their historical and 
cultural setting 

2. To introduce the study of the history of Hebrew liter- 
ature, preferably through a cultural reader or an 
anthology 

Vocational and Avocational 

1. To promote an interest in and the ability to pursue 
vocational or avocational activities which depend upon 
a knowledge of Hebrew 

2. To give pupils a feeling ofpersonal growth and achieve- 
ment, and to broaden their horizons 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES, LEVEL IV 

1. The fourth level of Hebrew is elective. For many stu- 
dents it comes at a time when they are faced with Regents, 
college entrance and scholarship examinations. It comes at 
a time of rapid growth in personal, intellectual and social 
experiences, all competing for the students’ attention. The 
study of Hebrew is only one of these multifold experiences 
and it should be pleasurably integrated with them. 

2. Class sessions are conducted by the teacher almost 
entirely in Hebrew, and the students are expected at all 
times to express themselves in Hebrew. Announcements, 
assignments, instructions, and directions on tests should be, 
as much as possible, in Hebrew. 

3. Level IV should be characterized by a harmonious 
integration of the four skills. The student should improve his 
speaking skill by participating in class discussion of reading 
selections and by presenting oral reports in the field of area 
information. He also should express himself more accurately 
in writing as a result of the readings and class discussions. 

4. There should be great emphasis on reading at this 
level. Selections from poetry, novels, short stories, biographies, 
drama, and essays will be chosen for their literary and cul- 
tural content. Foreign newspapers, and magazines are to be 
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used as supplementary materials. The student should be 
taught to read for enjoyment and lor the sake of obtaining in- 
formation. 

5. The auditory and speaking skills are to be further 
developed as students discuss, in Hebrew, classroom and 
other situations, the content of textbooks, newpapers, period- 
icals, recordings, tapes, etc. 

6. Tlie writing skill will be developed and refined through 
written compositions based on a variety of listening, sp making, 
and reading experiences. 

7. As a literary exercise, translation may now have a 
limited place in the students’ activities. 

8. The teaching of culture continues to emphasize the 
acquisition of specific subject matter, not as isolated facts 
but as the basis for developing understanding and apprecia- 
tion ol the Israelis, their language, their land and their civili- 
zation. 

9. The language laboratory and classroom electronic 
aids continue to be used to advantage for pronunciation 
practice, structure and vocabulary drill, auditory comprehen- 
sion practice and testing, oral production practice, and cul- 
tural enrichment. The language laboratory and classroom 
discs and tapes are invaluable in providing pupils with listen- 
ing comprehension experiences involving a variety of native 
voices speaking at normal tempo. 

10. Visual materials should be authentic representations of 
Hebrew culture. The films, filmstrips, and other visual ma- 
terials should depict the life, customs, and institutions of 
Israel. To be avoided are the stereotyped and the bizarre, 
often presented to the tourist and in travel literature. 

11. Native speakers of Hebrew and pupils with travel 
experience should be encouraged to serve as class leaders, 
and their talents used for the benefit of their classmates! 

DEVELOPING THE LANGUAGE SKILLS, LEVEL IV 
Auditory Comprehension 

The goal in the further development of the auditory com- 
prehension skill is to increase progressively the ability to 
understand Hebrew when spoken at normal tempo on topics 
within and beyond Level III. 
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Having completed Level III, it is hoped that the student 
is now able to understand a recorded conversation between 
Hebrew-speaking pupUs of his own age, as well as the follow- 
ing auditory materials: a recorded anecdote or playlet, the 
plot essentials of a short narrative, the salient points of a 
news broadcast or interview, the commentary of a film travel- 
ogue. The content of these conversations, narratives, broad- 
casts, etc. includes current events, holidays and observances, 
contemporary life, theatre, film, opera, etc. 

In Level IV all of these activities are reinforced and then 
continued, but the material selected is of greater difficulty, 
represents a wider range of interest and, wherever possible, 
is directly associated with the reading selection or cultural 
topic studied. 

The development of auditory comprcihension is a continu- 
ous process that begins with the teacher’s announcements, 
instructions, etc., and proceeds in almost every phase of 
classroom activity (oral reading from a textbook, oral read- 
ing of pupils’ compositions, oral recital of personal experiences 
and anecdotes, oral reading or retelling of interesting episodes 
from news items, etc.). All of these are followed by questions 
and discussion in Hebrew. 

Although listening comprehension and speaking are inter- 
dependent and developed simultaneously through stimulus and 
response, there are situations which require long periods of 
listening without immediate oral or written response; e.g., 
listening to a lecture, an oral report, a radio or television 
broadcast; attending the theatre and cinema. This auditory 
skill, particularly at the advanced level, can be developed at 
a greater rate than the lingual skill. Recordings on discs and 
tapes are indispensable at this point. The student’s progress 
develops in proportion to the quality and quantity of his au- 
ditory experiences. 

The following types of spoken material are appropriate for 
auditory practice at this level: 



1. dialogues 

2. biographies 

3. skits 

4. anecdotes 

5. short stories 

6. scenes from plays 

7. interviews 

8. excerpts from novels 



9. important literary or politi- 
cal speeches 

10. poetry readings 

11. opera selections and song 

recitals 

12. recorded lectures on cul- 

tural topics 
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Intensive advance preparation will be necessary for types 
4, 5, 6, 8, and 12, above. Exposure to these types of spoken 
materials may prove discouraging to students unless the ma- 
terials are properly graded or studied in advance. Bearing 
this in mind, the teacher may encourage students to listen 
to Hebrew broadcasts on radio and television, to see Hebrew 
films, and to attend Hebrew lectures and theatrical perfor- 
mances. 

In Level IV the study of literature assumes a more im- 
portant role. The variety of material read in and out of the 
classroom can be used for practice in auditory comprehension. 
The questions and answers, discussions, oral summaries, re- 
ports, biographies, and dramatizations can all be based on 
the reading selections. In addition, the vocabulary and struc- 
tures studied intensively during the reading lessons are rein- 
forced when presented in auditory comprehension exercises. 
Auditory comprehension exercises based on previously studied 
reading material are more easily understood by the student 
and arouse greater interest. Furthermore, valuable time is 
saved since the vocabulary and structural difficulties have 
already been explained. 

Note-taking is an advanced but practical auditory com- 
prehension skill. Teachers may encourage students to take 
notes in Hebrew as they listen to oral reports or recordings 
based on literary or cultural topics. 

For an outline of a suggested huditory comprehension 
lesson, teachers are referred to the section on Auditory Com- 
prehension in Level HI, pp. 81-83. 

Oral Production 

In the further development of the speaking skill, emphasis 
at Level IV is placed on the improvement of pronunciation 
as well as on the progressive increase in the student’s ability 
to express himself on a variety of subjects. 

Pronunciation 

The perfecting of pronunciation, intonation, and rhythm 
continues to be a major goal. The students are provided with 
spoken models for imitation, and remedial exercises for ad- 
ditional practice. In the classroom, recordings may be used 
for choral and individual practice. The language laboratory 
provides many more opportunities for remedial work on an 
individual basis. A good pronunciation drill requires imitation. 
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correction and repetition. This applies to individual sounds, 
words, breath groups, and sentences. 

Pronunciation and intonation can be further improved by 
the recitation of memorized selections. There are, in all lan- 
guages, poems of literary v£due which emphasize particular 
sounds for purposes of musical or rhythmic effect; e.g., 
Shimoni’s 

nwT msiiz; ,nin;n niaiar 

Many poetry classics have been recorded by well-known 
native actors. Students should be given the opportunity to 
listen to such a recording of a poem before committing it to 
memory. When dialogues are assigned for memorization, em- 
phasis should be not only on correct repetition of patterns, 
but also on perfection of pronunciation and intonation. When 
scenes of plays are assigned for dramatization, students should 
listen to the recording first, and then model their roles after 
it. 



Speaking Activities 

The student’s ability to express himself in Hebrew is 
further developed by the constant use of the language in 
classroom procedures, conversation and discussion, and in 
oral activities related to reading, writing, and a variety of 
other stimuli. 



i 

I 



I. Oral activities related to classroom procedures 

Opening of each class session by the class president 
Discussing an important news items of the day 
Reporting on the previous session 
Correcting board work and oral work 

II. Oral activities related to conversations, discussions and 
games 

Memorization and dramatization of conversations based 
on textbook material 

Adaptation of memorized conversations by substituting 
synonyms or other patterns, or by changing the tense 

Directing conversations by suggesting ideas to be 
included in dialogues based on telephone conversa- 
tions, chance meetings, ordering a meal, m.aking reser- 
vations, etc. 

Discussing topics of interest; e.g., movies, radio, TV, 
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plays, concerts, hobbies, social affairs, school pro- 
gram, community affairs, national and international 
events 

Interviewing students or having students interview 
one another 

Organizing a question and answer game based on 
questions prepared by students on a given topic (fam- 
ily, sports, school program, etc.) 

III. Oral activities related to reading ana cultural topics 

Formulation of questions and answers based on read- 
ing selections 

Paraphrasing 
Explication de texte 
Summaries 

Biographies of authors studied 
Reports on literary periods studied 
Book reports on supplementary reading 
Reports on cultural topics 

IV. Oral activities related to writing 

Oral discussion of a specific topic in preparation for 
written composition based on that topic 

Oral discussion of topics to be written up as articles 
for class or departmental publications 

V. Oral activities related to other stimuli 

Questions and discussion after listening to records, 
tapes, or radio broadcasts 

Discussion of works of art 
Description of pictures 

Verbal reactions to musical selections 
Discussion of films, filmstrips or slides 

Reading 

In Level IV, reading is the most important activity of the 
course, and, at the same time, it provides the basis for most 
of the audio-lingual and writing activity. 

A two-pronged emphasis, one on literature, and one on 
other aspects of civilization is recommended. However, ex- 
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perience shows that many pupils in Level IV still require 
additional practice in silent reading for comprehension. For 
such pupils, linguistic values should be stressed. 

Several literary works, each representing an important 
period of literary history, may be selected. Among them 
should be at least one work of contemporary literature. Some 
poetry should also be studied at this level. The number of 
works chosen will depend on the length of the individual selec- 
tions and on the ability of the class. 

The reading of literature should be intensive, extensive, 
and supplementary. Teachers will assist students in obtain- 
ing an overview of the salient works of literature through read- 
ing assignments and class discussion. Reference to a history 
of Hebrew literature may be made. The manner of conducting 
a reading lesson will not vary too much from that described 
in Level III, pp. 88-99. 

The study of literature includes some emphasis on style, 
setting, and character development, as well as biographical 
data concerning the author and hifj place in the literary scene. 
The work is placed in its historical context by the study of 
its social and cultural background. This analysis coincides 
fairly closely with what is traditionally known as explication 
de texte. However, standard works on the techniques of ex- 
plication de texte characterize it as an exercise for students 
with a considerable degree of mastery of the Hebrew language, 
both oral and written. It is not meant to become a laborious 
deciphering of the text, but rather an analysis that seeks to 
make clear the meaning of the passage, the author’s inten- 
tions, and literary devices. Finally, the student’s evaluation 
of the passage is meant to demonstrate his appreciation of 
literature and his competency in Hebrew. 

The advanced nature of literary analysis makes it advis- 
able, in introducing this exercise at this level, to limit it to 
one or two explications de texte which will be presented by 
the teacher as a model of the genre, and as a stimulus to 
students for reading a text closely. If the ability of the class 
warrants it, the teacher may have students prepare modified 
or simplified explications de texte. 

As to the amount of reading to be done in Level IV, a 
desirable quantitative goal, subject to variations dictated by 
the ability and the preparation of the students, would be: 

Intensive: 80 pages 

Extensive: 200 pages 
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Supplementary: two books in Hebrew selected from the 

works of outstanding modern or classical 
authors, and, in addition, selections in 
newspapers a ad magazines. 

Note: Additu al credit should be given 
for additional reading. 

In order to control supplementary reading and to save 
teacher time, the form on page 133 for reports on supple- 
menta^ry reading is suggested. Chairmen and teachers may 
reproduce this outline for distribution to students. The teacher 
will determine whether the report is to be writte^i in Hebrew 
or m English, depending on the ability of the student. 



Writing 



The section on Level III included a detailed description of 
activities for developing the writing skill. These activities, in a 
coriespondingly advanced form, may be used at Level IV 
as the need arises. In addition, the following types of writing 
exercises appropriate for Level IV are suggested- 



I. 



Free composition 

A. Development of a theme based on a model (see Sug- 
gested Procedure for the Teaching of Composition at 
the end of this section) 

B . A term paper 



C. 



In a detailed report based on extensive reading selec- 
tions the student may be asked to write a summary of 
thegiv^i text, an evaluation ofthe selection, a descrip- 
tion of the literary period it represents, and a biograph- 
ical sketch of the author. 

An original story or poem 



Ihe story or poem may be suggested by a picture 
an event, or the student’s imagination. Creative com- 
position oi this type is recommended only for gifted 
and highly-motivated students. ^ 



II. Dramatic sketches 

A. Scenes based on reading selections 

B . Dialogues on a given topic 

C . Original dialogues 



HI. Summaries 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING REPORT Number 



Date Assigned 




Date Due , 




Pupil’s Name 




Hebrew Class 




Title of Book 




Author , 




Publisher 




Plaee Vf^^r 




Type of Book (Check one): 








....Drama 








....Politics 













Other Type (indicate) 

Language of Book (Check one): English Hebrew 

1. Brief Summary 



2. Memorable Features (scene, character, custom, idea, quo- 
tation, etc. ): 



3. Twenty new words or expressions (with English meanings) 
chosen from this book: 



4. Personal Impressions 



i 
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IV. Paraphrasing 

V. Restatement from memory 

This exerci.se calls for writing a paragraph or more based 
on a given selection with the goal of reproducing as much 
of the original as possible. The writing may be based on: 

A. Oral presentations 

Selections read by the teacher 
Talks by native speakers 
Student reports 

The students are allowed to hear each selection twice. 
They are then asked to write as much as they can recall. 

B . Written material 

Newspaper articles 
Literary selections 

After having read and discussed a given selection, the 
students are asked to write as much of it as they can 
recall without referring to the original. 

VI. Letters 

Letter writing in Level IV may include the following: 

A. Practical correspondence 

A request for a position in Israel 

A request for admission to a university or institute 
in Israel 

A request for information; e.g., travel, accommoda- 
tions, special events, etc. 

B . Social Letters 

A friendly letter 
A congratulatory letter 
An invitation 
An acknowledgment 
A letter of condolence 

VII. Translation 

Written translations have a place in Level IV as long as 
the teacher realizes that the ultimate aim of the Hebrew 
course is not to teach students to translate into and 
from Hebrew, but to communicate directly in that medi- 
um. In other words, translation is a specialized type of 
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exercise whose value is subsidiary and hence it should 
be engaged in to a limited extent. 

With this in mind, the students may for the first time be 
given the experience of writing translations of selected 
passages from English into Hebrew, and to a lesser ex- 
tent from Hebrew into English. 

Practice in the \, riting of translations is valuable in teach- 
ing lexical, structural and stylistic contrasts between two 
languages. The concentration on meaning and on nuances 
of vocabulary and style should lead to growth in literary 
appreciation, critical judgment, and writing ability in 
both languages. 

After one or two exercises in group translation (of the 
same passage by the entire class), the teacher may plan 
individual translation projects (of passages chosen by the 
students themselves). The best of these translations may 
then be contributed to the department’s Hebrew publica- 
tion. 
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SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 
FOR THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION 



Full implementation of the procedure outlined below wo^d 
entaU unit planning of a series of lessons. “ 
already engaged in activities corresponding to Part 1 below 
Analysis and Appreciation of a Model Prose Selection, the 
teacher may omit Part I and begin with Part 11. 



Aim: To develop the students’ ability in written expression 

by 

1. deepening their understanding of the structural 
organization of a prose selection 

2. improving their ability to organize ideas on a 
given topic in a logical sequence 

3. increasing their mastery of grammatical construc- 
tions and idioms 

4. enriching their active vocabulary 



Part I: Analysis and Appreciation of a Model Prose Selectmn 

A. Reading of the selection for complete comprehension 

B . Study of the structural development of the model 
selection by 

1. eliciting the overall topic of the selection 

2. showing the relationship of each paragraph to 
the main topic 

3. indicating the logical continuity of ideas from one 
paragraph to another 

4. showing the necessity of a conclusion 

C . Study of the language of the selection by listing 

1. colorful verbs 

2. descriptive words 

3. idiomatic expressions 

4. transitional words 

5. selected grammatical constructions 



D. 



Apolication ^ ^ . .. 

1. assignment of a written outline of the selection 

studied using the criteria developed in B above 

2. evaluation and correction of outlines in class 



Part II: Writing a Composition Oxi a Related Topic 
A. Choice of a subject and an appropriate title 
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I B. Preparation of an outline arranged in logical sequence. 

C . Organization of linguistic material by 

1. choosing words needed to express the ideas in 
the outline (nouns., adjectives, adverbs, etc.) 

2. choosing idiomatic exnressions which will render 
the composition moie colorful 

3. providing practice ^vith grammatical constructions 
for more effective writing 

D. First writing stage 

As a homework assignment each student writes a 
composition according to the outline developed. 

E . First evaluation stage 

1. One composition is reproduced on blackboard. 

2. The teacher and students correct the composition. 

3. Students are given the opportunity to ask ques- 
tions in connection with their own compositions. 

F . Second writing stage 

Each student rewrites his own composition in the light 
of the corrections and evaluation made by teacher 
and students. 

G . Second evaluation and correction stage 

The teacher corrects and returns each composition. 

H. Final writing stage 

Students note the teacher’s corrections and suggestions 
for improvement and write the final version either at 
home or in class in a special composition folder or 
notebook in which each corrected composition precedes 
the rewritten composition in its final form, thus per- 
mitting students to note and avoid their mistakes 
when writing subsequent compositions. 

CONTENT AND SCOPE, LEVEL IV 

I 

Grammatical Structures 

I A review' of items taught in Levels I, II, and III is essen- 

j ti£il. For a truly systematic reinforcement and topical review, 
it is recommended that the class use a good review grammar 
I selected from the New York City Board of Education list of 
I approved textbooks. However, not more than 25 per cent of 
I classroom time, judiciously apportioned throughout the year, 

! should be devoted to the grammar textbook. 
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I. NOUNS 

A. Irregular plurals; e.g., 

B. Irregular genders; e.g., mjnn 

C. Use of adjective as noun; e.g., 112^X13 V>ry D3nn 

D. Use of present tense as noun; e.g., XSII ,'T23’?;2 

V'2n ,nm23 ,]mi 

E. Recognition of e.g., '?^|3 (O’ll 



or (n23to, P1D23, nno23) ; 

njj3;p or VjDJ? (nsDi23, i 2 ^‘Tp; 2 , nno23); 

(np*?-! ,nmp) 

F. Formation of diminutives Vy doubling final syllable; 
e.g., nPnPS; D‘T; 2 ‘TX 

II. PRONOUNS 

A. Review of pronominal suffixes and application to ad- 
ditional prepositions; e.g., nyps 

B. Verbs with pronominal objects; e.g., 

imxnp ,r>rv>xi 

C. Present tense with pronominal suffixes as subjects; 
e.g., ■’1P5D23 

D. Verbal nouns with pronominal endings; e.g.. 



III. VERBS 

A. All the and will be reviewed and practiced. 

Emphasis will be placed on differences beWeen 

and ’pySK verbs in the future tense of *?p l'’i3 and on 
the vocalization of descriptive verbs in the present 
tense and in the third person, masculine singular of 
the past tense of *?p ; e.g., and ; 

IB?*’ ,rsn 

B. Use of the future tense with the prefixed B? in place 
of the infinitive; e.g., T?’» ’mas ; ns'?'? 1 '? ’mas 

C. Use of the future tense with the prefixed ^ when the 

subject of the subordinate clause is different from 
that of the main clause; e.g., nnsriB? HSI") ’’iX 

D. Drill on irregular verbs of great frequency; e.g., *^ 3 *) 
" 1*122 ,npP ,ini ; PVDnn of verbs whose PySH '5 is f"l 2 ^ 0 T * 

E. Use of Tsnnn 

F. D'’y3-)2D 

1. Expansion of triliteral roots by doubling a letter; 
e.g., P 22 V 22 .PnPn 

2 . Expansion of triliteral roots by prefixing B? ; 
e.g., *T3viy 

3. Words of foreign origin; e.g., IS^o 










IV. PREPOSITIONS 

A. Differences between 2 and ? e.g., 

DV2 : 'jy ; "i"n2 : 

B. Differences between 3 and DV e.g., 

112 DJ7 "i'?n Sin: py2 2112 sin 

C. Use of prepositions with certain words; e.g., 

1*? iiy’? »v’?y yiyinn ;inis ;iitt!2 ;H2 sii? ;ii2 on*?! 

V. ADVERBIAL PHRASES 

Use of 12^ 2112^23 , 12^ "PDD , 12^ 012^2 , 12^ *’1223 

VI. WORD ORDER 

Inversion of normal position of subject and verb when a 
sentence begins with an adverb; e.g., DS ^22 rV’l2^S'12 

-iDon n’2*? n’?*’n S2 s’? "pittris ; nsn nsi D*’tti2;n 

VII. VOCALIZATION 

A. Definite article 

B. Interrogative H 

C. Recognition of use of pin 12^1*T and *7p 

D. Recognition of HI S112^ and VI S112^ 

E. PPW 

F. Rules of accentuation 

G. S’?a 2'’n2 and TOn 2'’n2 ; e.g., in’?l2; and ]r\7W ; 

ni ,'’Sni ,'’snil ; ■’ni2n and ■’■’ni2n ; D‘>1TS and □■’■’ins 

VIII. INTERROGATIVES 

A. n, Dsn 

B. Recognition of Dl’?2 and '’2n 

IX. NUMBERS 

Use of Hebrew letters as numbers and in dates; e.g., 

TOl2;n ; 1"'? 

Vocabulary and Idiomatic Expressions, Level IV 

Because of the great emphasis on reading at the fourth 
level, the scope, variety and range of reading material are too 
vast to be covered by a prescribed word and idiom list. Tne 
textbooks, reading, and auditory material used in each school 
will determine the specific vocabulary to be learned. 

It is recommended that students be encouraged to keep 
their own lists of vocabulary and idioms as they read. When a 
difficult literary work is being studied, the teacher may pro- 
vide each student with a mimeographed list of vocabulary 
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and idioms to help him in the comprehension and enjoyment 
of the reading. Distinction should be made between those 
words which are to be mastered actively and those for recog- 
nitional purposes only. 

The outline of topics for determining the vocabulary range 
for Level III is a valuable base for that of Level IV. (See 
pp. 109-111.) However, within these topics, a greater variety 
of vocabulary will be acquired because of the more mature 
level of interest and experience of the students. 

The following are some recommended devices for vocabu- 
lary building: 

I. Use of a dictionary with definitions in Hebrew 

II. Frequent exercises in paraphrasing 

III. Study of synonyms, antonyms, homonyms, cognates, deriv- 
atives, and word families in connection with reading ma- 
terial 

IV. Frequent use of recently learned words and idioms in oral 
and written summaries 

V. Use of incidental opportunities, as certain words claim 
attention, to develop the understanding of word formation 

A. Use of suffixes to modify meanings: 

1. diminutives: — ^in^nn : “ISD — inSD 

2. occupations: p — p: ; ; liny — *'«nny 

3. origins: 

; npnas — ■'ipna« ; •rnn*' — mn*' 

B. Use of suffixes to change nouns to adjectives: 

nv' — rv'Dr ; pin — ■'pm, rvipm 

C. Use of suffixes to chango adjectives to adverbs: 

nn^p — mn>p 

D. Use of prefixes to change nouns to adverbs: 

nn*'“r« — nn*'n«i 

E. Use of prefixes to form compound adjectives: 



1. 


nn - 


- ■'“ns-nn 


2. 


n - 




3. 


in - 


- ■'ii^in 


4. 




- ■'yits-^y 


5. 


pi - 


- *'D1«^-pl 


6. 


nn - 


- ■’min-nn 
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F. Formation of verbs from nouns, adjectives and adverbs: 

1. X\1 - m ; m -= ^■’0 ; - ■[•’•’a ; nX3'>n - 

2 . 

3. ISD IV _ -[D'rv 

4. ns*?0 — ID’PD 

G. Cognate endi'.:gs: 

Chemistry — n'’^'’3 ; 
mathematics— np'’b?13n?!3 • 
philosophy— 

H. Formation of adverbs by doubling the noun: 

nv nv, 7\w niB; 

Culture Topics, Level IV 

As in Level III, cultural topics should be considered as 
they become pertinent through current affairs, obsejrvance of 
holidays and anniversaries, allusions in textbooks, in the 

daily press, in magazines, and on radio and television pro- 
grams. 

A more substantial treatment should be given to a limited 
number of topics (see the detailed list which follows), in order 
to provide a deeper understanding of some historical periods, 
and literary, artistic, scientific, and social movements. Certain 
topics will be developed more fully than others, depending on 
the ability of the students, the texts available, ard the cli- 
mate ot instruction. The treatment of the topics mg.y include 
the following: 

Readings in a survey text or a cultural reader which is 
adopted as one of the basic textbooks for the course 

Reading of selections of literary works from the basic 
text, anthologies, or mimeographed material 

Supplementary reading (directed or independent) in He- 
brew and in English 

Use of audio-visual materials; e.g., films, filmstrips, slides, 
discs and tapes 

Attendance at lectures and theatrical and musical per- 
formances 

Visits to places of cultural interest; e.g., museums, the 
United Nations, cultural institutes, and Israeli restaurants 

: snpan '?tp nison p^nn Vy mvo .s 
,nnsa ns’S’i PKnE?’ ’ja nayiy ,vnsi nov ,pns’ may 
,733 m'73 .naiVan npiPn .naiPan n’tysn ,psa maiy’nnn 

•ivs na’iy 

( 
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: nsinin miDoV sina .n 
.n’ttm'? minynn idi» ,'’mnn p*rs 

: HttDnn miDoV sin» .:^ 
.nm:^Vs ,^’12; ,nmv(. ’Vy D^n ,a:^ns 

; ’sipttn pinn .“t 

.nnsi 2 ;ttn ’on'’ ,nVDVDn ’pin ,ninnn ’p^n 

: HD nnn mnnonn ,n 
’any ;naVn ’lynn jnaVnn "py nnyoiym niann 
D’xin ;vnm^ ;^w:r\ mm ,ts» .sa’py :r\:mT] 

.D’xnttxi 

: mo .1 

.nmoon ,10122 ,n‘T 3 ^K ’lymo 
: sipo Viy D’liyiDi D’ornn .t 

xny lax .’"1221 srv’Vj^isV D’ornn .oiVpim .n'’yai 22 n onin 
.loiosp .’ro no .pD’ip ; Vxiaiax 

: D’ran ’O’ V122 D’Dioiyan .n 
.D"aoi ,’iVn nnn’ ,Vii'’a^ px .myo 

: anrn naipn .0 

.sny px ,’iVn nnn’ px 

: nVai22nn nyiin 
>‘Ti 22 ,ynoi : nPo’x .1 
.poViio : n’lon^ .2 
.DParP’V ,Vxoaiip : nsn’K nno .3 

: ni'’i22n rv’i22xi .x’ 

•ina ,pa’D ,nx'’3i22 ,'’poain'’ni22o ,pPx’a ,ry 

: 1122111 ii'’i22i .a’ 

•I’pPi ,dPu2 ,isVo ,’np ,nari:^ ,’po2Pi22 

: rv’OxVpi nnsDi .r 

.'’poiV’OD ,pi 22 na ,ps ,DaPy-DPu 2 ,^120 ,isxo 

: 1122111 nnsDi . 1 ’ 

•PD 1122 pir ,TT 1 ,]mv ,pap ,n’«oi ,xVna ,ina 

: 11122 V 1 rv”in .io 

nViii ,nv’P2 nro ,mayi 11122'?’? I’oipxi ,iiin'’ p nyPx 

.ipnoxi Vxira ninny p’lsVix ,iii 22 '?i 

: nin’S .to 

.msianii VXI 122 '’ .n’lnii niii’S ,n’ 2 '’io niii’S ,ii’S nan nyiin 

.11111221 monVo .r 
'?xn22*’a nnVDOi .i’ 
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PART TWO: 
TEXTBOOKS AND 
AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCES 







Textbooks 



:) 



SOME CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 

An important function of teachers and supervisors is to 
evaluate textbooks and teaching materials witn a view to 
making a wise selection. Extensive curricular changes have 
made evaluation a complex and time-consuming process In 
v.ew of this, it would be well to set down so4 critrna to 
guide those concerned with the selection of textbooks. * 

General Criteria 

Vh The textbook or integrated program 

ould not be overloaded with an unwieldy array of auxiliary 
aids and equipment. u^iimiy 

2. ADAPTABILITY. Teachers should be able, when 
necessary, to depart from the seouence of topics in the text- 
book, to adapt or to add exercisjs and, in general, to make 
selective use of its contents to conform with local objectives, 
pupil ability and curriculum requirements. 

3. CONTINUITY AND PROGRESSION. In a textbook 
senes, there should be continuity of subject matter and pro- 
gression in difficulty from one volume to the next. 

4. GRADE SUITABILITY. The textbook should be keyed 
to the interests and level of the students, e.g., the Level I 
textbook which claims to be suitable for both secondary and 
college students should be regarded with caution. 

Checklist of Positive Criteria 

In addition to the general criteria discussed above a 
more complete checklist of criteria should serve as a siim- 
mary and as d^?tailed reference for different types of text- 
books. Needless to say, no single textbook is expected to 
meet each and every one of the criteria. The additional de- 
tails given in this checklist will permit more refined distinc- 
tions to be made in the event that several textbooks, all of 
which meet the basic criteria, are being considered. 

IssoSuot'fN Y Language 

Association (N.Y. 1962) under contract with the U.S. Office of Education 

includes a section entitled, "Criteria for the Evaluation of Materials ” from 

which are drawn some of the suggestions given In this ^^ 00 ^ ’ 
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1. Textual matter in Hebrew should be of intrinsic interest 
to pupils in the grades in which the textbook is to be used. 

2. The Hebrew used in the book should be authentic. 

3. Dialogue situations should be natural, functional and 
suited to the age-level and maturity of the students. 

4. Textbooks at all levels, including the basic textbook, 
should incorporate cultural content from the very beginning. 

5. The first level textbook should allow for a flexible pre- 
reading phase of instruction that can be adjusted to the grade 
and the maturity of the pupils. 

6. The subject matter to be learned should be so organ- 
ized that it can be fitted into the schedule of average class 
periods and school terms. 

7. The textbook should be designed for use by classes 
of average size in the public schools ol the City of New York. 

8. The textbook should develop the four language skills 
in the recommended sequence of listening, speaking, read- 
ing and writing. 

9. Auditory comprehension and oral production should 
be given major emphasis in the first level textbook. 

10. Grammatical structures should be presented inductive- 
ly; i.e. explanations and generalizations of structure should 
come after pupils have encountered and learned a sufficient 
number of examples to be able to make their own generaliza- 
tions under teacher guidance. 

11. Structures, vocabulary and idioms in the first-level 
textbook should be of high frequency in the spoken language. 

12. Pattern drills should be varied and should include 
substitutions and transformations in addition to repetitions. 

13. Drills should be organized on the minimum increment 
principle; i.e. with a single emphasis on a new construction 
or vocabulary item before two or more items are drilled in 
one exercise. 

14. Dicdogues should include statements and rejoinders 
as well as questions and answers. 

15. Structures and vocabulary should be re-introduced 
periodically and there should be review lessons at regular 
intervals to insure retention and fluency. 

16. Translation exercises from English into Hebrew should 
not be overloaded with lexical and syntactical problems. Re- 
commended instead of straight translation exercises are those 
of the "guided composition” or "situational recall” type, in 
which cues are provided in meaningful sentence sequences 
either in English or in Hebrew. 
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4. 



5. 
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Negative Criteria 

The occurrenpA r\f ^ 

features mav Z f^qaent occurrenre If 

f- The method of instriietin • are found. 

The f aL'crealfvUy'’''"®*^"'’"'' 

the book exce;ds tLZZfJIZldT 
The book contains an overl fh * *"atter. 

centric typographical devfcel , °7‘® °f ec- 

and complex diagrams. confusing color codes 

^ y one or two types of 

not conducive to the Vve*lo°"^^ '•® ’ ‘hose 

skills. Some examples of ^‘^^^unication 

a. grammar catechism exercises are: 

about grammar or grai^ar^®,®^'®”® English 

b. multiple stage terminology. 

tions, each of which depends"on ft” ” 

the preceding one. ^ ^ correctness of 

terity in manipulating for ^®^^™^^^®tractdex- 
manner never used ^ structures in a 

d- error exposure Reo°™“‘ "a-iting. 

the errors in exercfe senTncl?tts^^ to correct 

e. ScSb^EdTnSiSH™e“?'' 

translated into Hebrew, are"frtffl ®?"*®"oes, to be 
to elucidate the structure of S constructed 

f IS^ATfcJ" ‘'""^‘“'■ai English sentences, re- 

tional exercise con^^ot non-func- 

"composition” passages havlnf^^'''” so-called 

yeaning but merely® designed® t"° “"tinuity of 

g. KSEPi^f^'^^'essof the 

g- MULTIPLE INCREMENT Ti,; . 

tional exercise comprises s f* ‘ype of non-func- 
Jated from English into HeTr “®' ‘"“"e- 

consisting almost entirLv ofto sentence 

Idiomatic difficulties. ^ °f lexical, structural or 
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Audio-Visual Resources 



Classification 

In the widest sense of the word, all teaching materials 
outside of the textbook are considered audio-visual aids. 
Years ago, these were rather simple and quite limited in 
number. Today, a vast amount of visual materials and elec- 
tronic equipment is available. They may be grouped as fol- 
lows: 

I. Visual 

A . Flat materials: pictures, flash cards, maps, charts, card- 
board figures. 

B. Three-dimensional objects: puppets, dolls, models, 
coins, dioramas. 

C. Projected materials: slides, transparencies, filmstrips, 
films, pictures, kinescopes, videotapes. 

II. Audial (including electronic equipment) 

A. Phonographs and discs 

B . Tape recorders and tapes 

C. Radios 

D. Language Laboratories (fixed or mobile) 

III. Audicil and Visual 

A. Sound film projectors 

B . Television receivers 

General Considerations 

Visual and audial aids in the classroom are employed 
basically to simulate actual experiences involving the use of 
foreign languages. Since the entire range of illustrative ma- 
terials is encompassed, it would be more accurate to call them 
"objective aids to learning.” 

Pictures are simpler to use than audial materials since 
they do not depend on any mechanical device. Like charts, 
models and drawings, they are simply displayed, discussed, 
or used as a basis for drill and conversation. Although all the 
senses are involved in the learning process, the visual impres- 
sion is probably more lasting, for most human beings seem 
to be visual-minded. Certainly, the eye, as the most impres- 
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nnrt=*’*® °L^*‘ ‘^‘'® Senses, may be considered of primary im- 
portance. However, since a good deai of communication be- 

durto*’thT impression is not soleiy 

of Lth '' ® combination 



Visual Aids 



Classroom Decoration 

The classroom is to be transformed into a "cultural isle”. 
IS IS achieved by the almost exclusive use of Hebrew and 

dLomticns“*^*^^ environment supplied by ciassroom 

decorations should be bright, cheerful and 
inf f ‘ have pedagogic value. In choos- 

lowinf qfe^sttonf ’ ‘he fol- 



1. Is it esthetically pleasing? 

2. Is it in good taste? 

3. Is it timely? 

4. Is it pedagogically useful? 

claslrcmf "fan that may be put on display in the 

ciassroom fail into various categories. They may be large or 

small Items; they may be permanent or temporary ^they 
may consist of pictorial or lettered material; theymay^’e pur^ 
nlea ?!f homemade. Items contributed by pupils and exam- 

able 10*13 11 ,"'" " are especially valu- 

artte e * f ***7 mterest, present high stand^ds of 

achievement and promote pupil activity. 

A/To displays would include pictures and nostprc 

Sc° s Taas^eft *3 "3" materILs" a"re*’na«fe 

fTde! Trafbfof clispiay^ould iAdude maf s" 

moaels, scrapbooks, stamp and coin collections costump 
dramngs, menus, itineraries and compositSns ;r foems 

th7di^^3 *^®hrew wiil identify the displays and Lpose 
he class to new vocabulary and sentences. 

Although the displays may be situated at various nlaces 

bulletin™l3’rri“3"t'"3®"®* he concentrated on the 

bulletin board, of which there should be one or two in every 

Hebrew classroom. If carefully planned and managed! tte 
teaching, 3d sus'Sng i^er"''" -"°«vating. 
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Among the other indispensable aids for certain types of 
lessons are the clock dial with movable hands, pronunciation 
charts, calendars, conversation pictures, and illustrated vo- 
cabulary and structural drill charts. 

The Chalkboard 

The simplest, most immediate and most common visual 
aid is the chalkboard. Its great advantages are: 

1. It is always available. 

2. It does not get out of order. 

3. It is visible to the entire class. 

4. New material can be presented immediately. 

5. Written matter can be erased. 

6. Both teacher anu pupils can use the board. 

In order to use the chalkboard most effectively, the fol- 
lowing principles should be observed; 

1. Avoid overcrowding. 

2. Maintain standards of clear, neat and orderly writing. 

3. Use colored chalk to stress particular words or items. 

4. Give preference to the front board, reserving the side 
board for assignments and the rear board for dictation. 

5. Correct all errors. 

6. Erase undated and previous work. 

7. Identify all work with a suitable heading. 

8. Plan the use of the chalkboard in connection with each 
lesson. 

9. Check on legibility and visibility (illumination). 






Flat Materials 

A very useful device is the flash card, a sheet of oaktag 
or cardboard, about 18 x 6 inches, on which appears a word, 
a sentence, or a simple outline drawing. The lettering should 
be large, neat and clear so that it can be seen from the rear 
of the room. Flash cards are especially useful for drilling or 
reviewing vocabulary. Any brief completion, transformation 
or translation item can be put on cards, for example: 

1. Verbs (completion, insertion of pronoun, translation) 

2. Adjectives (completion, antonyms, synonyms, plurals) 

3. Nouns (plurals, feminines, pairs) 

4. Prepositions 

5. Adverbs (formation, comparison) 
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still Pictures 

Pictures can be used vei. y effectively for teaching both 
language and culture. Every foreign language department 
should maintain a file of suitable pictures. For their most effec- 
tive use, attention must be paid to the following: 

1. PREPARATION. The showing of the picture should be 
motivated. Pupils should be told, preferably in Hebrew, what 
to observe and what to remember. 

2. PRESENTATION. The teacher should point out the 
important details, emphasize salient points, and elicit reactions. 

3. APPLICATION. The information obtained from the 
picture should be applied. If the picture is used for linguistic 
aims, the new words and phrases should be used in original 
sentences, in dictation and in short compositions. If it is a 
lesson in culture, a summary of the information gained from 
the pictures may be written on the board and copied into 
notebooks, and further reading and research may be assigned. 

The Opaque Projector 

One of the most effective ways of using a picture is to 
project it, using the opaque projector in a darkened room. 
This machine will project onto a wall or screen, anything 
printed, painted or drawn. It can also be used to project flat 
objects, such as stamps, coins, and medals, as well as pictures 
and photographs. 

The Overhead Projector 

This projector is specifically designed to project large 
transparencies. The overhead projector can be used in any 
classroom, double unit or auditorium. The teacher may write 
on the acetate sheet using a grease pencil (china marking 
pencil) or she may use prepared transparencies. The advan- 
tages of the ovLihead projector are: 

1. It is simple to operate. 

2. The teacher faces the class. 

3. The attention of the whole class is directed to one area. 

4. Material can be prepared in advance, developed as 
the lesson progresses, then erased, or saved for future 
use. 

5. The room need not be darkened. 

6. Many transparencies can be prepared quickly and 
inexpensively. 
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Slides 

Slides are especially suitable for the teaching of culture. 
An effective and interesting procedure is to assign a pupil or 
a number of pupils to prepare notes in Hebrew for each slide. 
After these have been corrected, the pupils read their notes 
as an oral commentary to each slide as it is shown. 

The Filmstrip 

The filmstrip consists of a series of illustrations printed on 
35mm film in black and white or color. The filmstrip may be 
accompanied by sound. A great variety of excellent filmstrips 
are now on the market, ranging from simple travelogues to 
complete courses in Hebrew. To secure optimum use of the 
filmstrip, the following suggestions are made: 

1. The teacher should preview the filmstrip. 

2. The presentation should be motivated. 

3. The showing should be spontaneous and not merely 
confined to the given captions. 

4. Guiding questions should be prepared in advance. 

5. Oral and written activities should follow the showing. 

The Sound Mo^^on Picture 

The motion picture is one of the most effective of the mass 
media of communication for entertainment and education, for 
discussion and instruction. Television is but an extension and 
special adaptation of the motion picture. Educationally, the 
advantages of a sound motion picture are: 

1. With its rapid change and movement and its double 
impact of sight and sound, it holds the pupil’s attention. 

2. Motion, sound and color heighten reality. The motion 
picture can be instructive and stimulating. 

3. The foreign scene and the historic event are vividly 
and excitingly portrayed. 

To secure optimum effectiveness in using motion pictures 
for foreign language instruction, the following points should 
be observed: 

1. The film must be chosen for its appropriateness to a 
given situation. The teacher should be acquainted with 
the available films so that he can make the best choice. 

2. The best physical conditions should prevail for the 
showing. 
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3. The projector should be handled by a skilled operator. 

4. Ihe teacher should prepare the class by 

a. motivating the topic of the film 

b. pointing out what is to be looked for 

c. preparing questions to be answered by pupils 

d. planning follow-up activities and application 

Television 

Television can be used effectively to supplement the 

program. Commercial television stations 
and WNDT Channel 13 often present foreign language pro- 
grams appropriate for their linguistic or cultural content. 

The Board of Education’s television channel, WNYE-TV 
Channel 25, will offer programs to supplement foreign lan- 
guage instruction. Manuals, including schedules and teacher- 

guide materials, will be available in connection with specific 
programs. 

As with all audio-visual aids, the value of the television 

presentation is in proportion to the advance preparation 
and follow-iin ^ 



Audial Materials and Techniques 

Until recently, the hearing phase of language learning was 
not always adequately emphasized. The pupil was not always 
systematically exposed to the foreign tongue even in the class- 
room. Furthermore, hearing a language spoken every day 
does not m itself lead to accurate comprehension and correct 
speech. In addition to passive listening, which promotes 
some unconscious assimilation, the learner must be trained to 
listen critically for accurate comprehension. 

Listening is a skill which can be developed by requir- 
ing the pupil to ^ 



1. listen repeatedly to the same recorded or spoken 
material 

2. read the accompanying text or script silently as 
he hears it spoken 

3. repeat the identical material that he hears 

4. give oral answers based on the general content 
of what he has heard 

5. give written answers to the same 

6. give a brief oral or written summary (cued by 
the teacher if necessary) of the general content 
of what he has heard 
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Some of the basic requirements for a good listening- 
comprehension exercise are: 

1. The atmosphere of the room should be quiet and 
conducive to listening. The listeners should not be 
too far removed from the voice source. 

2. The spoken material should be suited to the age, 
interests, and grade level of the class. 

3. The aim of the lesson should be clear to the en- 
tire class. 

4. The class should be motivated and prepared. 

5. After the first, and after the repeated reading or 
playing, the pupils should be encouraged to ask 
questions about anything they did not understand. 

The Phonograph Record 

Disc recordings may be used effectively in the follow- 
ing areas of foreign language teaching: 

1. music appreciation 

2. appreciation of vocal selections or readings 

3. teaching a song to the class 

4. drilling structures or vocabulary 

5. auditory comprehension exercises or tests 

6. dictation exercises or tests 

7. the appreciation of literary selections in the for- 
eign language 

8. the appreciation of cultural background selections 

The great advantage of the phonograph record is that it 
can be 

1. stopped at any point for questions, comments 
and discussion 

2. "spotted” and repeated any number of times 

3. played at any time 

4. pre-heard and evaluated 

5. obtained for almost any subject and in any lan- 
guage 

Radio 

The radio permits the student to hear the foreign language 
spoken by natives in life situations, and to enjoy vicariously 
the cultural atmosphere of the foreign country. 

The New York City school system maintains station WN YE, 
from which educational programs are broadcast five day.s a 
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week. A Hebrew language program is included occasionally. 
These programs can be used to advantage in the schools. In 
many instances they are taped and stored for future use. (See 
p. 158 for instructions on how to obtain such tapes.) 

Aside from the WNYE programs, there are interesting 
programs in Israel which can be received by short wave. 
The material should be within the vocabulary range of the 
pupils. The difficulty with these programs is that they cannot 
be reviewed in advance. They can, however, be taped and 
then presented to the class with vocabulary and questions. 

The Tape Recording 

The tape recording is one of the most useful devices for 
practice in hearing the foreign language. In the past, pupils 
had to depend entirely on the teacher’s pronunciation of He- 
brew. No'w any teacher may readily secure tapes and permit 
the class to hear a variety of native speakers of Hebrew, in- 
cluding renowned actors and singers. A perfect model is thus 
available to every learner. 

Specifically, the values of the pre-recorded tape are; 

1. It extends the repetitive force of the teacher’s voice 
beyond his own physical limitations. 

2. A tape can be used all day; it does not tire; and it 
does not vary in tone and pronunciation. 

3. Voices other than that of the teacher can be brought 
into the classroom. 

4. The tape provides a permanent reference for the 
sounds and recorded speech of the Hebrew language. 

The technical advantages of the tape recording are; 

1. The recording may be permanent or it may be erased 
and the tape used again and again. 

2. As a rule, a good tape recording has higher fidelity 
than a disc recording, and there is no record scratch. 

3. Taped sequences can be catalogued and more easily 
identified than those on discs. 

Listening to the taped recording is not enough. The im- 
portant problem for the teacher is how to incorporate tape 
techniques into the lesson. With a little ingenuity, the teacher 
can add the use of the tape recorder to his customary pro- 
cedures. The materials, however, should be kept in definite 
and sequential relationship to the regular course of study. The 
most practical plan is to relate the taped recording to the 
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content of the textbook. This offers little difficulty since most 
textbooks are now provided with accompanying tapes. 

The steps to be observed in using the tape recording for 
ear and speech training are: 

1. immediate repetition of the recorded speech 

2. responses to what is heard 

3. re-playing for comprehension 

4. analysis of difficulties 

5. re-playing for perfect comprehension 

6. comprehension check 

7. application (See pp. 81-82 for a suggested auditory 
comprehension lesson.) 

Speed is important in listening with understanding. Com- 
plete comprehension means grasping meaning at normal 
tempo. A large amount of spoken material, carefully graded 
in speed, is indicated. 

In preparing tapes, the following basic principles should 
be considered: 

1. The tape should be self-contained as to directions. 
The pupil must be told precisely what he is to do. 

2. Grammatical or linguistic explanations in English 
should be excluded from the tape. Hebrew should be 
used almost exclusively. 

3. Basic tapes should relate closely to the content of the 
course. 

4. Special tapes may be prepared to give practice or 
remedial drill as needed. 

5. Playing time should be limited to about 10 minutes. 

One of the major uses of the tape recorder is for testing 
auditory comprehension. See pages 175-176 for examples of 
types of questions suggested for testing auditory comprehen- 
sion. 

The pupil’s voice should be recorded at given intervals. 
A playback will furnish evidence of the degree of improvement 
in speaking ability. A critique of the recording should be given 
by the teacher since the pupil is not always the best judge of 
his own speech. 

Summary— Using Audio-Visual Aids 

The following is a summary indicating how audio-visual 
aids can be used to help promote the linguistic and cultural 
aims of the foreign language program. Many of these sugges- 
tions are appropriate to all levels. 
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A. The overhead projector (for transparent or acetate 
copies, including overlays) 

1. Projecting a simple scene and adding new elements 
to it (The class is asked to talk or write about the 
scene. ) 

2. Projecting a transparency of students’ written work 
for class comment, discussion and correction 

3. Projecting a graphic illustration to be followed by 
questions and answers and terminating with oral 
composition 

4. Projecting a series of pictures to serve as a basis 
for oral or written narration 

5. Projecting materials for remedial work or reinforce- 
ment of previous learnings 

B . Library uses of the language laboratory (for independ- 
ent remedial work or work done under teacher guid- 
ance) 

1 . Practicing advanced auditory comprehension 

2. Listening to lectures on special topics related to 
supplementary or extensive reading 

3. Listening to tapes based on a particular text being 
read 

4. Listening to appropriate tapes to help improve 
pronunciation 

Note: When necessary, accompanying scripts and pic- 
tures should be made available for student use. 

C . Procedure in using films or filmstrips with accompany- 
ing tape or recording (for improving oral production 
and auditory comprehension) 

1. Developing listening and speaking readiness 

a. Motivation 

b. Removal of difficulties 

c. Oral practice with new vocabulary and struc- 
tures 

2. Advance study of the script 

a. Silent reading in class and checking of compre- 
hension 

b. Play sound track only. Students follow the script 
silently as they listen. 

3. Presentation of the film 

a. Students listen to sound track and watch film. 

b. After first showing, oral testing of compre- 
hension. 
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Second showing and further discussion, if time 
permits 

4. Culminating activities . j cum 

a. Elimination of the sound track; students sum- 
marize the story of the film 

b. Improvised dramatization of a brief scene f 
the film, directed by the teacher 

D Uses of the opaque projector r 

1 Projecting reproductions of art, typical foreign 
scenes, landscapes, stamps, coins, photographs, 
maps, news clippings and cartoons as stimuli to 

class discussion and/or written work 

2. Projecting a series of opaque pictures to stimulate 
narration and creative dialogue 

Uses of the slide projector 
1 Projecting travelogue or art sequences 
2. Projecting slides to illustrate a recorded lecture 

Uses of duplicating machines (mimeograph, s pint du- 
plicator, electronic stencil duplicator, thermogr p 

1. Reproducing teacher-constructed tests, P’‘‘‘Ctice 
and drill materials, directed compositions and re- 
view sheets, for distribution to the class 

2. Reproducing hand-drawn pictures, maps and charts, 

for distribution to the class 

3 Making stencils from mimeographed or otherwise 
duplicated originals on the electronic duplicator 

4. Reproducing articles from newspapers and maga- 

ziri0 s 

5. Producing a dlass or department foreign language 
publication 

ow and Where tsj Secure Audio-Visual Materials 

The Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction (BAVI) has the 
oportant function of securing and 
laterials and then preparing ®PPy°''®‘* 

1ms, filmstrips, slides, transparencies, flat pictures, recora ng 

nd pre-recorded tapes. TVlQfcrrial^ 

Approved lists for requisitioning ™" n 

re issued twice a year and sent to every school. Care is taken 
hat the materials accepted for these lists should be m con- 
onance with the current course of study. 
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For further information concerning the avail ahlp liofo 
consult the school Audio-Visual Coordinator, or write to the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction fBAVT'l Ti 
Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y.* 131 Livingston 



THE BAVI FILM LOAN COLLECTION 

« number of recentiy 

fro? T purchased by BAVI for the 

free FUm Loan Collection. These films may be borrowed hv 

onTS’ fo°"®““ catalogue, Instructional 

rums and lapes, for procedure in borrowing. 



TAPES OF WNYE RADIO PROGRAMS 

by writing^t!? BAV^ Program or series may be requested 
uy writing to RAVI and sending a 1 " reel nf hiont- + c 

srB?v7£r.t,r.“""- -- 



requisition of materials 

encies" a^rf pictures and transpar- 

V? available on loan from the Bureau of Audio- 

Visual Instruction, these aids must be purchased bv the indi 
viduM schools. Information as to item Lmber! ve^dS cLt 
etc., can be found m the approved lists. ’ ’ 



Education 
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The Language Laboratory 

Since the development of auditory acuity and verbal ex- 
pression are among the aims of foreign language teaching, the 
language laboratory should be used beginning with the first 
level. Auditory acuity involves the ability to (a) distinguish 
among sounds; (b) recognize whether a specific phoneme be- 
longs to the sound system of English or of Hebrew; (c) dis- 
tinguish among similar sounds in Hebrew; (d) recognize mean- 
ings of familiar words and groups of words which are spoken 
fluently in Hebrew; (e) infer from context the sense of unfa- 
miliar words and groups of words. These elements cl auditory 
acuity are sometimes referred to as "passive.” It would per- 
haps be better to use the term "receptive” since this would 
indicate that the processes involved in comprehension are not 
devoid of pupil activity. The mental activity is intense, even 
though it is not externally visible. 

Auditory acuity and verbal ei.pression are closely related. 
Good pronunciation depends upon the ability to distinguish 
among sounds. In addition, good pronunciation requires phys- 
ical control over speech musculature so that the speech organs, 
obedient to the speaker’s intention, will articulate the desired 
sounds. The teacher-supervised training in comparing sounds 
for recognitional purposes will develop into the skill of com- 
paring one’s speech production with what one hears, and 
should lead ultimately to the stage of self-criticism which will 
enable the pupil to improve himself without the close teacher 
supervision which was essential at the beginning. 

When the teacher has presented phonemes, words and 
groups of words for recognitional purposes, and has be^n 
"live” training in speech production, largely through imitation 
with a minimal amount of explanation, the language labora- 
tory takes over the necessary function of providing a sufficient 
amount of repetitive experience in listening and speaking. 
This will result in "overlearning,” which leads to automatized 
responses through which language becomes a usable vehicle 
for reception or expression of thought. 

Laborcitory Equipment and Pupils' Activities 

The variety of activities which pupils may perform in a 
laboratory depends upon the type of equipment installed. In 
some laboratories a given number of pupils’ stations are 
equipped with individual tape recorders in addition to headsets 
(earphone-microphone combination). Here the pupil may re- 
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cord himself as well as the model; he may rewind his tape 
and listen to it, noting to the best of his ability his errors 
and then correcting them. A tew laboratories are equipped 

‘u playback facility. Usually, laboratories have 
a limited number of this type of station. 

In most laboratories, pupils’ stations are equipped only 
with combination headsets which permit the pupil to hear a 
tape transmitted from the teacher’s console, and to speak in 
imitation, but not to record at his station. This is the case 

also with the ' 'mobile ’’laboratories which have been introduced 

experimen ally into several schools. However, even Without 
ndi\ndual tape recorders, a pupil’s speech may be recorded at 

^o^sole, as the pupil works in his booth. This 
facility should be in use in every laboratory session 

The teacher should beware of letting any laboratory lesson 
consist solely of pupils’ listening and repetition. Repetition 
may become an automatic process and attention may wander. 

e pupil has no opportunity toexercise the self-critical fa’ultv 
which we are seeking to develop. During each laboratory ses 
on the teacher should make a point of recording the speech 
of at least two or three pupils, and should have a brief lesson 
m which the whole class hears and can criticize the quality 
Of speech heard during the playback. 

Organization^ Administration and Scheduling 

Pupils should be scheduled for the laboratory notless than 
once nor more than twice a week. This permits a greater 
number of classes to use the lab than would be the case if a 
class were scheduled to the lab as its regular classroom. The 
ype of laboratory heretofore in use, with permanently fixed 
igh separators between booths, is suitable only for lab work’ 
Conventional teaching is best performed in the classroom’ 

A new development in the latest lab installations is the 
olassroom laboratory, or electronic classroom. Here the lab- 
oratory equipment is contained in a desk which may be opened 

equipment and to provide separation be- 
tween the pupils. The desk may be closed flat, so that the 
classroom resumes its conventional appearance. When all 
anguage classrooms are so equipped, there will be no need 
tor moving classes to another room. The teacher will make 
his presentation and will follow it by drill on an appropriate 
lesson-tape. Accessibility of equipment will simplify classroom 
routines by making laboratory practice instantly available. 
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Level I 

At the first level, laboratory work may be done from ap- 
proximately the sixth week of the course. This time must be 
flexible, depending upon the type of class, the nature of the 
presentation and many other factors. The following kinds of 
tapes are suggested for Level I. 

1. Recognition of sameness or difference of sounds 

Words are presented on tape in pairs, of which one 
may be in Hebrew and one in English; or both may 
be in Hebrew with identical phonemes or with different 
phonemes. These tapes require two hearings. At the 
first hearing, the pupil repeats what he hears. When 
the tape is rewound, the pupil listens and writes for 
each pair the words "same” or "different,” English 
first, then Hebrew; or Hebrew first, then English. 

2. Selection of correct oral response 

A sentence is heard on tape, with three endings, of 
which one is correct. The pupil hears this tape twice; 
the first time he repeats what he hears; the second 
time he writes the number of the correct ending. 

3. Selection of correct answer to question 

A question is asked on tape, followed by three re- 
sponses, of which one is correct. Here too the tape 
should be played twice, once for the pupil to repeat 
what he her^rs, the second time for him to write the 
number of the correct response. 

4. Picture-description test* 

A clear, line-drawing type of picture is flashed on a 
screen by means of an overhead projector. Parts of 
the picture are numbered. The tape describes parts 
of the picture. Pupils write the number of the part de- 
scribed by the tape. 

It is to be noted that the four kinds of taped exercises 
described up to this point require no reading or writing in 
Hebrew but only auditory comprehension demonstrated by 
the writing of numbers or letters or a few English words, e.g. 



♦Adapted from material prepared for the Language Laboratory Research 
Study. New York State Department of Education. 1959-1963. 
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: "same” "different.” At the first level, the vocabulary and 

structures used on the tapes should be closely related, if not 
identical, to what is taken up in class. 

Other types of tapes to be used after the midpoint of 
Level I are: 

1. Direct spoken imitation of the taped model of words, 
phrases and sentences 

In building up the amount of material to be repeated, 
the single words and phrases are, after repetition, in- 
corporated in sentences, with an upper limit of approxi- 
mately ten syllables. Repetitions on tape are spoken 
at an increasingly rapid pace, leading to a fair degree 
of fluency, but never at the expense of clarity. The 
change of pace or tempo presents a new challenge each 
time, and holds the learner’s interest despite repeti- 
tions of identical material. Taped material must be 
lively in content and should avoid dull or stilted ex- 
pressions. 

2. Repetition and manipulation of patterns taken up in 
class 

Manipulation or variations may include recasting the 
sentence by making an indicated basic change; e.g. 
restating in the negative, formulating questions from 
the material, stating the sentence in a different tense, 
etc. In all tapes the correct form in the model speech 
is supplied, after the pupil has spoken any sentence 
other than a direct imitation, i. e. where any possibility 
of error exists. 

3. Directed speech 

This kind of tape, in which the pupil obeys a direction 
telling him what to say, provides review at controlled 
speed of material taken up in class. It represents a 
step in developing freely-expressed conversation and 
has the aim of liberating the pupil progressively from 
direct, imitative speech. 

Level II 

In a large school, the administration is frequently faced 
with the need of combining into a unified group, pupils who 
come from various teachers, with some variation in prepara- 
tion, in speech-patterns and in language habits. The laboratory 
provides the means of giving a common linguistic experience 
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which welds the group into a new unity. To achieve this result, 
some of the lesson tapes of Level I may be repeated for re- 
view. Others of the same type may be prepared, using vocabu- 
lary and grammatical structures prescribed for Level II in 
this curriculum bulletin. 

Additional kinds of tapes appearing in Level II for the 
first time are the following: 

1. Tapes to accompany the basic reader 

These tapes contain fluent readings of the text, or of 
parts of the text. The pupil listens and reads silently. 
Frequently, the proper phrasing of words helps the 
pupil understand the meaning and overcomes the ten- 
dency to read word-by-word. If the text is read in a 
pleasant voice with good intonation, the reading be- 
comes a pleasant esthetic experience. Portions of the 
text are reread on the tape, with spaces provided for 
the pupil’s repetition. Suitable exercises may appear 
on the tape as well. The teacher may wish to have the 
pupils hear and read the entire text. While this is de- 
sirable, time limitations may prevent such treatment, 
in which case the teacher will select chapters for the 
pupils to read at home. 

2. Dictation tapes 

It is sometimes held that the language laboratory is 
useful only for developing speaking and listening skills. 
It is a wise policy, however, to use the laboratory for 
whatever good purpose it can serve, in this case for 
writing practice in the form of dictation. Since taped 
speech deprives the pupil of visual clues to articulation, 
the exercise should be strictly controlled as to speed 
and clarity of speech. To save time, a sentence is read 
on tape, and several words extracted from it are re- 
peated. The pupil writes these words. The words se- 
lected are, of course, those incorporating the problem 
to be practiced. 

3. Auditory comprehension passages with pre-test ques- 
tions and multiple-choice responses 

Passages selected or constructed to include the vocab- 
ulary and structure patterns prescribed for Level II 
form a good preparation for this type of work, which 
is generally used in Level III. 
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Level III 

The concept of the language laboratory in Level III is 
based on the premise that the teacher directs the learning 
encouraging the student to develop the power of discrimination 
among sounds, evaluative judgment and self-critical analysis 
of speech. The teacher’s direction is designed to lead to self- 
directed learning in which the student takes responsibility for 
his progress. During the evolving process leading to the matu- 
rity which makes such responsibility possible, the teacher 
remains responsible for the student’s learning, selecting and 
directing the learning experiences to which the student is 
exposed. Thus it is assumed that the teacher will give the 
necessary orientation before each laboratory lesson. The lab- 
oratory lesson is, in general, a reinforcement of what has al- 
ready been presented by the teacher. 

Uses of The Language Laboratory 

I. In Hebrew, Level III, the language laboratory serves the 
following purposes: 

A. To improve and develop the student’s listening com- 
prehension of spoken Hebrew materials covering a 
wider range of vocabulary and structure than had been 
heard in the two preceding levels of study, and at a 
more rapid rate of speech. 

B. To develop and improve the student’s ability to speak 
Hebrew, with good pronunciation and intonation, and 
with a certain degree of ease, using a wider range of 
vocabulary and structure than in preceding levels of 
study. 

.. In order to develop the skill of listening comprehension, 
the students will be provided with the following learning 
experiences: 

A. Audial experience in a wider range of subject matter 
than was used in the preceding two levels of study. 

B. Audial experience in a greater quantity than a teacher 
can easily provide in a conventional class period. 

C. Audial experience in hearing several different native 
Israeli voices and speech patterns. 

D. Audial experience in hearing spoken Hebrew at vary- 
ing and increasingly rapid rates of delivery. 
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III. In order to develop speaking skill, the students will be 
provided with the following learning experiences: 

A. Imitation of a model 

1. For reinforcement of previously developed habits 
of correct pronunciation 

2. For reinforcement and improvement of previously 
developed habits of good intonation 

3. For application of the above to a widened range of 
linguistic situations involving more complex struc- 
tures and more varied vocabulary 

B. Oral responses other than direct imitation 

1. True-false statements where the true statement is 
to be repeated, the false statement corrected 

2. Answers to questions which have been so con- 
structed that the responses are predictable; i.e. 
they furnish answers to ’’b or HXJ, but not, as a 
rule, to or yntt 

3 Statements requiring the substitution of a synonym 
or an antonym for a designated word, and restating 
the entire sentence 

4. Manipulation of sentence structures, such as re- 

statement of sentences, beginning each sentence 
with ‘inZD or and requiring a change of 

tense 

IV. In connection with both listening and speaking skills, it is 
sometimes desirable to correlate written work with the 
speaking and listening as objective, concrete and per- 
manent reinforcement of the pupil’s listening and speaking 
experiences. Such writing, in Level III, will consist of: 

A. Dictation 

B. Written responses to oral questions 

V. Other uses of the language laboratory in Level III are: 

A. To facilitate review of Levels I and II materials 

B. To permit students to make up work and to progress 

at their individual rate of learning by use of multiple 

channels 

C. To improve reading skills by using lesson tapes based 

on reading texts 
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Using th« Laboratory for Roviow 

In developing listening and speaking skills, the language 
laboratory lessons in the third level of Hebrew will include 
subject matter relating to the principal emphases of this level: 
reading and writing and a study of the cultural aspects of 
Israel. Since language learning is a cumulative process, re- 
view of what was learned previously should be included, or 
provided as needed. While later and more difficult work is, 
in large measure, based upon earlier and already learned ma- 
terials, it may be assumed that not all the pupils will have 
completely mastered all the materials studied in the two 
previous levels. Review should be provided as required, and 
it is in this area that the laboratory can effectively accom- 
modate the needs of individuals. The flexibility provided 
by multiple channels permits the teacher to have students 
perform exercises in areas where they need more drill while 
the rest of the class does another lesson. 

Roading Lossons in the Language Laboratory 

While the teacher and the student look to the language 
laboratory primarily for its effect on listening comprehension 
and speaking skills, the laboratory also serves a useful pur- 
pose in connection with the reading lesson. The lesson tape 
based on the reading text serves the following purposes: 

1. It provides multiple sense appeal, which is superior 
to learning by one sense alone. The visual stimulus of 
the printed materi£il is reinforced by the auditory stim- 
ulus of the same material spoken on the tape. 

2. With adequate preparation, and by listening as he 
reads, the student is led to develop the habit of read- 
ing ahead fluently. He cannot dawdle, nor can he change 
the reading experience into a word-by-word deciphering 
of the text. 

3. The tape assists comprehension of printed material by 
providing an intelligently spoken model, with words 
spoken according to sense-groups. Such speaking often 
provides the clue to meaning, which might otherwise 
escape the student. 

4. It provides an experience in literary appreciation when 
read by a native Israeli speaker with good voice qual- 
ity, expressive speech, and awareness of the imagina- 
tion-stirring quality of the text. 
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conversatilThLrglerani^M^^^^ “ interesting 
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false sentences to be repeated if true, corrected if false. Ques- 
tions based on the text are so structured that the responses 
are easily supplied by the student. 

The lesson concludes with a brief summary of all or of a 
part of the text in the form of a dictation (which may then 
be used for brief oral repetition) or of some other writing exer- 
cise. 

It is standard procedure in preparing tapes that, for any 
exercise requiring a response other than direct imitation of a 
model, the tape provides the correct answer immediately after 
the student has given his response. This reinforces the stu- 
dent’s response ifit was correct, or provides correction if it was 
erroneous. An important feature in the learning experience 
is the presentation of the correct form immediately after the 
student has constructed a response. The student knows im- 
mediately whether his answer has been right or wrong, and 
errors have less chance to persist. 

What follows depends upon the type of equipment at hand. 
In laboratory stations containing recorders, the students have 
recorded the part of the text which they had imitated. At 
this point they rewind the tape and playback the model read- 
ing and their imitation, taking mental or written note of the 
parts which they recognize as a less than satisfactory imita- 
tion of the model. They may rewind and listen several times. 

The value of this part of the work is in proportion to the 
student’s understanding that the comparison of the model 
speech and his imitation depends upon his power of discrimi- 
nation among sounds, and upon his repeated attempts to imi- 
tate correctly. The teacher guides the students in this part 
of the work through monitoring and inter-communicating. Of 
course, if the student station is not equipped with an individual 
tape recorder, the student listens and repeats, but cannot re- 
view and compare the model and his imitation of it. 

Level IV 

In the fourth year (Level IV), the language laboratory 
Q.ssunfi6s n6w importanc© as a taaching aid. It is irraplaca- 
able as a means of supplying fluently spoken, advanced-level 
materials, so that pupils may have practice in hearing He- 
brew, and may hear a precise repetition of spoken materials 
if needed for comprehension. 

However expert a teacher may be in Hebrew, it is im- 
possible for him to speak to a class at great length, at a 
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rapid tempo, and ona variety of subjects. Even if the teacher’s 
inventiveness were unfailing and his zeal unflagging, his voice 
would fail in a five-period-a-day teaching program; and cer- 
tainly he could not provide the precise repetition which the 
pupil may need to strengthen the first auditory image. This 
repetition of the identical auditory stimulus, possible only 
when recorded materials are replayed, is the essential contri- 
bution of laboratory work. 

It becomes particularly important in the fourth year 
program (Level IV) to replay tapes. The materi£ils are more 
difficult and are apt to depart from the controlled vocabulary 
of the earlier grades, where materials were constructed to 
conform to required word lists. With repetition, the student 
improves his ability to grasp meaning through the ear. 

Many skillful teachers make conversational (i.e. question- 
answer) practice a daily class routine. This excellent proce- 
dure does not replace the need for practice in hearing con- 
tinuous, sustained speech which demands greater concentra- 
tion than understanding a single question. 

It is important to provide appropriate tapes for each level. 
The cumulative tape library makes it possible for an advanced 
student to refresh his memory of some materials he learned 
and may have forgotten. One cannot assume that a student 
knows and remembers everything he has been taught. Fre- 
quently, the errors made by third and fourth level students 
perpetuate incomplete or inaccurate learnings of the first level. 

Even the advanced student needs practice in order to 
maintain and improve the fluency of his expression, the quality 
of his intonation and the accuracy of his pronunciation. Just 
as a player of a musical instrument, however advanced, con- 
tinues to practice scales and other fundamental exercises to 
maintain and improve his muscular control, so should the stu- 
dent of Hebrew continue to practice pronunciation and intona- 
tion to maintain and improve his linguistic control. To make 
this possible, it is recommended that provision be made for 
more extended use of the language laboratory by students 
under teacher supervision. 

Suggested Time Schedule 

It is recommended that the fourth level Hebrew pro- 
gram provide at least one period a week in the laboratory. 
In addition, to the extent that equipment is available, fourth 
level students should have access to the laboratory as they 
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do to the library, for independent study of taped materials. 

Where recording-playback facilities are used, a full period 
is not too long for listening, recording, playback, and correc- 
tion. Half-periods may be a preferable time span for listening 
and speaking without recording; however, every laboratory 
lesson ought to provide some speaking experience for the stu- 
dents. 

Types of Lessons 

1. AUDITORY COMPREHENSION lessons, of greater 
length and difficulty than the Regents-type of the third level. 
In progressively increasing length, the passages should ulti- 
mately provide up to 10 minutes of sustained listening experi- 
ence. Multiple-choice exercises may be given on the tape. 
Questions should allow for greater freedom of response. If a 
model answer is given, the tape should state that other an- 
swers are possible. This exercise should be used only when 
the student records his speech and can evaluate and correct 
himself in the playback, with the teacher monitoring and as- 
sisting when necessary. 

2. INTONATION DRILLS, spoken more rapidly than at 
preceding levels; phrase-groups and sentences should be 
somewhat longer and require a greater memory span. 

3. TAPES TO ACCOMPANY LITERARY WORKS which 
are read in the fourth level. Reading material becomes more 
comprehensible if a student can hear the material read aloud 
as he reads the text. The auditory and visual appeals re- 
inforce each other. The intelligent grouping of words may 
clarify the meaning. The student may find it a valuable 
esthetic experience to hear a literary work read aloud, pleas- 
antly and expressively. The reading should be recorded by a 
native speaker of Hebrew with a pleasant, lively quality of 
voice. The principal activity is consecutive reading. However, 
a small section of the text is then read, with pauses for imita- 
tion, the students being encouraged to make the reading as 
expressive as that of the model. 

4. LABORATORY LESSONS IN HEBRAIC CULTURE. 
The lessons are particularly effective where visual material, 
in the form of slides, can be projected on a screen and co- 
ordinated with a descriptive accompanying tape. Portions of 
the culture course which are suitable for such treatment in- 
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elude: schoolroom scenes in Israel, scenes in homes showing 
characteristic family activities, individuals or groups engaged 
in typical occupations, geographical features of Israel, "trav- 
elogue-type” pictures of monuments and other landmarks, 
reproductions of great works of art, pictures recreating his- 
torical events. The tape may describe the slide, give histori- 
cal background or related information, or may direct stu- 
dents’ attention to certain features in the picture. No attempt 
should be made to teach the entire cultural curriculum in the 
laboratory. Only selected lessons should be treated in this 
way. 

5. MEMORIZATION OF POETRY. Line-by-line imitation 
of a poem read by a native speaker of Hebrew will prove to 
be an easy and enjoyable way to memorize a poem. The stu- 
dent acquires good pronunciation and intonation most easily 
in vhis way. Preparatory work, such as vocabulary study or 
clarification of difficult structures, should be given in class. 

6. BRIEF TALKS WITHOUT USE OF NOTES. At this 
level the student should be introduced to independent speak- 
ing. The previously used question-answer procedure is, of 
course, a less taxing way of dev eloping speech. However, when 
the assistance of the question is removed, the student is on 
his own. After careful preparation, the student should talk 
freely into the microphone, should replay and re-record his 
talk and, the following day, could also deliver the same talk 
in the regular classroom. 

Principles Underlying Tape Exercises 

1. Auditory comprehension materials should be longer, 
more difficult, and spoken more rapidly. 

2. Appropriate preparatory steps for removing difficulties 
are recommended in order to insure complete comprehension. 

3. Questions may be of a nature requiring less controlled 
or controllable responses. If a model answer is given, the 
statement should be made that other answers are possible. 
The student should be encouraged to evaluate his spoken re- 
sponses in the playback of his tape. 

4. Independent speaking should begin. The teacher may 
elicit the essentials of a short talk through question-answer 
techniques. The student then writes a script of this talk and 
the teacher corrects the script. After several repetitions of 
the corrected script, the pupil is encouraged to talk into the 
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microphone without notes, and then repiay his talk and crit- 
icize himself. This procedure should be repeated until t 

student is fluent and correct in his speech. 

5. Dictation should be used as a terminal exercise m 
many types of lesson tapes. Revision should be accomplished 
by flashing the correct form of the passage on a screen, pref- 
erably through an overhead projector. 

How and Where to Secure Language Laboratory 
Materials 

The Language Laboratory Project, which is a unit of the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction (BAVI) is preparing tape 
Sned iraccordance with the New York City foreign Ian- 
euage program. These tapes may be used to reinforce learn- 
fng fegLdfess of which textbook is used with the class. 

A list of available tapes is issued by the Bureau of Au 
^ i .ual lltructi^ and is sent to all schools teaching foreign 

Laboratory Project, BAVI, 

1, New York. With your request include a 7 ““ 

quality, unused blank tape tor each reel ordered. A sc p 

^“"rcrsctooT^kfso 'receives a list of approved tapes and 
recordings which may be purchased by the individual schoo 
r. c™rdli sources'^ Information as to item number, 
vendor, cost, etc., can be found in the approved lists. 
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PART THREE: 

TESTING AND EVALUATION 
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Testing 

One of the indispensable functions of teaching is the peri- 
odic testing of pupil achievement. Testing procedures, in 
addition to measuring achievement, also exercise a profound 
influence on teaching practices and on pupils’ attitudes and 
study habits. The teacher should, therefore, at all times be 
fully aware of the purposes of testing, whether it be an in- 
formal evaluation of classroom performance, a short quiz, or 
a comprehensive examination. The purposes of testing are 
briefly summarized here to focus attention on the values to be 
derived from testing programs. 

Purposes of Testing 

1 . Evaluation (measurement of achievement at any stage ) 

2. Instruction (review, organization and retention) 

3. Diagnosis (determination of errors and difficulties) 

4. Incentive (motivation for increased effort) 

5. Orientation (practice for tests and examinations) 

6. Placement (grade placement or ability grouping) 

7. Experiment (resolution of instructional problems) 

Principles of Test Construction. Aside from comprehensive 
foreign language achievement tests such as Level III Regents 
Examinations or College Entrance Board Reading or Listen- 
ing-Comprehension Tests, the teacher’s main concern is with 
class or department tests. Class tests may be designed to 
assess the basic foreign language skills, namely, auditory 
comprehension, oral production, reading comprehension, and 
writing skills. Class tests may also be designed to measure 
component skills or related knowledge, namely, pronunciation, 
mastery of vocabulary, structural control, or cultural knowl- 
edge. Whatever the skill or knowledge to be tested, the 
teacher should observe certain common-sense principles of 
test construction which apply to all tests. 

Characteristics of A Good Test 

A good foreign language test should 

1. reflect audio-lingual aims and procedures 

2. function as far as possible within the foreign lan- 
guage 

3. be based on a fair sampling of what has been taught 

4. present items in functional context 

5. list items in order of increasing difficulty 
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6. give proper weighting to items 

7. provide clear instructions to the pupil 

8. allow enough time for pupils to complete it 

9. be easy to administer and to mark 

As a caution to the teacher, it is useful to state the con- 
verse of some of the above characteristics of a good test. A 
general principle to be observed in this connection is to avoid 
any type of question which wiir'have a harmful effect on 
learning if practiced in the classroom.” (Nelson Brooks; see 
Bibliography.) Among such undesirable types of questions are: 
(a) Translation (not recommended until Level IV); {h) Hybrid 
Items (do not use a garbled mixture of English and Hebrew); 
(c) Isolated Items (avoid words or idioms out of context, or 
culture questions out of situational context); (d) Incorrect 
Forms (avoid 'Tind-and-correct-th e-error” types which make 
the pupil concentrate on incorrect forms); (e) Two-Stage Items 
(do not require the pupil to perform two operations, of which 
the second depends on the correctness of the first); (f) Non- 
Functional Items (do not require the pupil to perform linguis- 
tic acrobatics, e.g. the "sliding synopsis”). 

Testing the Four Skills 

Auditory Comprehension 

Testing audio-lingual achievement before pupils have 
learned to read and write requires special techniques, in some 
respects quite different from those used in written tests. Of 
the two interrelated skills involved here, auditory comprehen- 
sion can be measured objectively by means of 

1. True-false statements 
Example: 

2. Multiple-choice items consisting of definitions or in- 
ferential completions 

Example: UW DTK SIH mj; 

ns'?'? (7) ini'? (J) msi'? O) yaiy'? m 

3. Oral responses (rejoinders) 

Example: Teacher— 

Pupu- nip n;a ? 

4. Action responses 

Example: Teacher — m’?!! "I*?. 

(The pupil goes to the blackboard. ) 

In auditory-comprehension tests all statements, questions 
and choices should be heard only. True-false and multiple- 
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choice items may be paper and pencil quizzes requiring an- 
swers merely by indication of a number or letter. Oral re- 
sponses should be modeled on dialogue and pattern drills. 
(See Patterns for Drill, pp. 21-30.) 

Action responses are especially recommended because 
they dramatize auditory comprehension. Some suggested com- 
mands to stimulate action responses in testing auditory com- 
prehension are: 

ns nno .D’T’tt’pnn iw 

Pantomime or "make believe’’ action responses extend the 
range of testing possibilities; e.g., 

.n^nan n3i3» mna .man ns pnr .-nr.Ti pi 

These commands will, of course, all be given in Hebrew and 
will use only the structures and vocabulary taken up prior 
to the test. 

A component skill of auditory comprehension is auditory 
discrimination, usually measured by a phonetic discrimination 
test. This is made up of lists of words or phrases having 
"minimal contrasts.” An example m Hebrew would be a series 
like npn ’73S1 npinn. The teacher pronounces 

each series twice while the pupUs listen. The teacher then 
pronounces the series a third time and, after a pause, pro- 
nounces only one word selected from the series. The pupUs 
indicate by a number or letter which of the four words the 
teacher pronounced last. 

Oral Production 

The measurement of speaking skill (oral production) is a 
more difficult task because the very nature of this skill re- 
quires that (a) considerable time must be taken to test pupils 
individually, and (b) recourse must be had to the teacher’s 
subjective judgment as to quality of performance. These 
troublesome factors of excessive time and lack of objectivity 
may be reduced by the following procedure. Determine only 
the most important oral-production features in the dialogue 
and drills of a unit p ’ test only enough pupils each day to 
cover all of the class oy the end of the unit. Keep a proficiency 
record on a unit chart bearing pupils’ names on horizontal 
lines and indicating oral-production features at the head of 
vertical columns. Use grades A, B, C, D to indicate proficiency 
levels, where A equals native or near-native proficiency, B 
equals minor errors but good enough to be understood, C 
equals major errors but partly comprehensible, and D equals 
totally incomprehensible. 
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The chart may also be used for grading recorded speech 
tests. The advantages of this procedure are that the teacher 
can do the grading outside of class and, if possible, with the 
assistance of another teacher, thus reducing subjective factors. 
However, the inordinate amount of time required for construct- 
ing the test, recording each pupil’s utterances and rating the 
results make it inadvisable to use this procedure except as 
part of a terminal examination. 

The evaluation of component oral skills, e.g. pronunciation, 
pattern variation, etc., is somewhat easier than that of speak- 
ing skill in general, because these component skills are con- 
stantly being drilled in the classroom during audio-lingual 
instruction. Thus, the so-called "echo” test is nothing more 
than a measure of the pupil’s ability to mimic words, phrases 
and sentences spoken by the teacher or by a recorded voice. 
The teacher may use a rating scale to evaluate the pupil’s 
power of exact mimicry. 

Other question-types for testing oral production and its 
component skills follow the models presented in dialogues and 
drills. (See Patterns for Drill, pp. 21-30.) A summary of the 
chief question-types which can be constructed on this basis 
follows: 

1. Dialogue Responses. The pupil speaks the phrases and 
sentences corresponding to his assigned role in a memorized 
dialogue, cued by the teacher or by a dialogue partner. 

2. Dialogue Questions. The pupil answers dialogue or 
personalized questions asked by the teacher or by another 
pupil. 

3. Directed Dialogue. The pupil is directed by the teacher 
to tell, ask, say, describe or explain something to someone. 

4. Substitution. The pupil substitutes words or phrases 
in a pattern sentence, cued by the teacher. 

5. Transformation. The pupil changes forms or tenses in 
a pattern sentence, cued by the teacher. 

A more comprehensive type of scale for rating oral ability 
in Hebrew is the Oral Ability Rating Scale (see p. 179) used 
in Level II city-wide foreign language tests. This is not a 
single test but rather a rating scale based upon total oral 
performance over the entire final term of Level II. The rating 
is a teacher’s estimate guided by the rating scale. Descriptions 
given in this curriculum bulletin of what constitutes oral ability 
are used as the basis for identification of the components of 
oral ability to be rated. Performance in the particular types 
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of oral skills specified as aims for Levels I and II was also a 
major consideration in identifying rating factors. 

The following oral skills are to be rated: A. Echo Ability; 
B. Recitation; C. Drills; D. Drill Responses; E. Directed Re- 
sponses. All of these terms are defined in the specimen rating 
scale on page 179. These aspects of oral production are listed 
in order of increasing complexity. Thus, Echo Ability, involving 
reproduction or mimicry, is a purely imitative skill and hence 
is placed at the beginning or easiest part of the scale. At the 
most difficult end of the scale we have Directed Responses 
involving "cued” and "directed dialogue” responses, both 
active skills which require not only quality but also aptness, 
that is, promptness, correctness and appropriateness of re- 
sponses. Normal or free conversation is not represented on 
the rating scale because the attainment of this complex skill 
is not an expected outcome of Levels I and II. 

Reading Comprehension 

Following the pre-reading phase and continuing through 
all levels thereafter, the testing of reading comprehension will 
become a regular feature of instruction. In Level I, before 
writing has been introduced, reading-comprehension ques- 
tions can be answered orally, but formal tests will have to be 
entirely of the objective type, e.g., true-false items, comple- 
tions, and definitions, with multiple choices, of which the 
correct one is indicated by a number or letter, without writing. 
In addition, component reading skills (vocabulary, structure, 
and idiom recognition) can also be tested either by oral 
responses or by objective-type quizzes, entirely in Hebrew. 

The basic type of objective reading-comprehension test 
consists of a reading passage followed by a series of state- 
ments with a number of completions after each statement. 
The pupil is required to choose the one completion which is 
correct in the light of what is stated or implied in the read- 
ing passage. In constructing such a test, the teacher must 
make sure that the passage selected has sufficient content 
upon which to base at least five statements, each having 
from three to five alternative completions. At least one of 
the five statements should refer to the general idea or situa- 
tion of the passage rather than to explicit facts therein. In 
devising the completions, the teacher must be careful to have 
only one possible correct answer among the alternatives. 
Care must also be taken to avoid obviously nonsensical corn- 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Bureau of Foreign Languages—Bureau of Curriculum Research 

ORAL ABILITY RATING SCALE 
City-Wide Hebrew Examinations, Level II 

PART I: ORAL ABILITY ^ to be determined by the teacher’s estimate of a pupil's total oral 
performance for the entire term. 10 credits. 



Pupil’s Name D&tt 

Teacher Name ^ Hebrew Class 

Junior H.S. No. & Boro Senior H.S 



DEFINITIONS: 1. Quality pertains to pronunciation, intonation, pitch, stress, phrasing, junc- 
ture and fluency. 

2. Aptness pertains to promptness, correctness and appropriateness of responses and re- 
joinders in the light of directions given, questions asked, statements made and situations indi- 
cated. 

3. Echo Ability pertains to the quality of the pupil’s oral reproduction or mimicry of words, 
phrases and sentences spoken by the teacher or by a recorded voice. 

4. Recitation pertains to the quality of the pupil’s oral production in oral reading, recitation 
of memorized dialogues and of memory selections. 

5. Drill pertains to quality of oral production in pattern drills (repetition, substitution, ex- 
pansion, etc.). 

6. Drill Responses pertains to quality and aptness of responses in transformation drills. 

7. Directed Responses pertains to quality and aptness of “choice,” “yes-no,” “cutd” and 
directed dialogue responses. 



rating SCALE: Unintelligible, inaudible, or no response o 

Partially intelligible !..!!!.! 4 

Intelligible but labored \ 

Readily intelligible but not perfect 

Intelligible and with native intonation 2 



DI^CTIONS: Check one box after A and enter its numerical value in the last column on the 
right. Repeat this procedure for B, C, D, E. Enter the total of all five ratings at the bottom of the 
last column. 



QUALITY 


0 




1 


11 


2 


Ratings 


A. Echo Ability 














B. Recitation 














C. DrUls 














APTNESS 
D. Drill Responses 














E. Directed Responses 














Total 





ORAL ABILITY RATING SCALE 
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pletions which can be eliminated by the pupil without basic 
comprehension of the passage. Examples of this type of 
question may be seen in the New York State Regents Exam- 
inations in Hebrew III. 

Component reading skills can be tested entirely in He- 
brew and with all items in context. In the following suggestions, 
each question-type below requires the pupil to choose from a 
given list of three or four words or idioms the one which is 
correct according to context in a given sentence. 

1. Choose the synonym (or antonym) of an underlined 
word in a sentence. 

Example; nnS 

a-‘Ttt’?;3n c- '>mnr\ 

b- ssnn d-ra*?nn 

2. Choose the word which belongs in the same class as 
the underlined word in a sentence. 

Example; mij? mV '’3S. 

a- c— 

b- “llttO d— T 

3. Choose the word which is defined in a given sentence. 

Example; S1H IS 

a- myOtt c- 1QD rV’S 

b- d- no33 rv’s 

4. Choose the word which fits the situation described in 
a sentence. 

Example; D‘’‘Tpin 13n3S. 

a- c— rniyo 

b- d— nro] 

5. Choose the word which completes the meaning of a 
sentence. 

Example; TW^'2 

a-D73ntt'? c— sain*? 

b— d— 

6. Choose the word that is missing in a structure or idiom 
used in a given sentence. 

Example; T1S 

a— ’’ID 

b- u)m 
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c- 

d- Tya 



7. Choose the idiom whose meaning fits a blank space 
in a sentence. 

Example: m ’IK 

a- ’»’? c- ’»3-’7V-nK 

b- T\^yr^p d- nss nt 

8. Choose the idiom which would be appropriate to the 
situation described in a sentence. 

Example: DV ’732 nr’731 ’?3'1K ’IX. 

a— DVD2 DVD c- mn 

b— DV DV d- T\^p^n^ D’»rV’V’7 



Writing 

Most of the previously discussed question- types for test- 
ing auditory comprehension, oral production and reading 
comprehension can be readily adapted to require written 
answers. For example, the true-false type can be broadened 
to include the writing of true statements for those which the 
pupil has marked false. The directions for oral responses can 
be changed to require written responses in the case of au- 
ditory and reading comprehension questions. Completion types 
can require either short written answers or rewriting of the 
entire sentence plus the completion. Other tests of writing 
ability are "spot” or full dictations, controlled writing, and 
directed composition. The latter will be discussed below under 
New York State Regents Examinations. 

Tests of component writing skills can also be adapted to 
require written answers, using the item-types described above. 
After hearing the minimal-contrast series in the phonetic 
discrimination test (see p. 176), the pupil can be directed to 
write the word or phrase which the teacher pronounced last. 
The items of the "echo” test can first be repeated orally and 
then written by the pupil. The same can be done with sub- 
stitutions, transformations, dialogue and directed dialogue 
responses. (See Patterns for Drill, pp. 21-30.) 

New York State Regents Examinations 

Providing pupil orientation to questions in comprehensive 
examinations is a recognized purpose of class testing pro- 
grams. Although the following Regents questions appear in 
the Hebrew Level III examinations, they are designed to test 
the results of audio-lingual instruction and hence are suitable 
for adaptation to other levels. 
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Auditory Comprehension. This type of question 
consists of ten or fifteen Hebrew passages dealing with audio- 
lingual experiences. Each passage is preceded by a question 
in Hebrew. The examiner reads the question and the passage 
at conversational tempo. The pupils read the question and four 
alternative answers on their answer papers and are given one 
minute to choose the correct answer and to write its number 
in the space provided. The level and range of vocabulary, 
structures and idioms is determined by the content and scope 
of Levels MIL The content of the passages will be similar 
to the topics taken up in the dialogues, intensive reading 
and culture study for Levels I — HI. Sources for the passages 
may be Hebrew newspapers, periodicals, student publications, 
printed texts of broadcasts, and textbooks or review books 
containing audio-comprehension exercises. The passage should 
deal with a central theme or situation and its length should 
not exceed fifty words. Avoid the following: anecdotes in which 
comprehension depends on a single key word or "punch line,” 
complex structures not characteristic of spoken Hebrew, and 
exotic words or names that are not recognizable audially. 
Classify the passages as Easy, Medium, Difficult, and arrange 
them in order of increasing difficulty. 

Directed Composition. This type of question con- 
sists of a number of directions, given in English or in He- 
brew, in which pupils are directed to tell, ask, say, describe or 
explain something in Hebrew to another person. The directions 
are designed to elicit a series of Hebrew sentences related in 
context. Example: Write a letter to your friend, Charles, tell- 
ing him about your vacation plans. Include the following: 

a. Ask him how he is feeling. 

b. Tell him you are going to spend your vacation in 
Israel. 

c. Ask him if he has ever visited that country. 

d. Briefly describe at least two interesting sights or 
places that you expect to see in Israel. 

e. Explain why this trip means so much to you. 

In constructing a question of this type, the teacher must 
make sure that the topic is within the real or potential ex- 
perience range of pupils in a particular level and that the 
vocabulary, structures and idioms needed for answering have 
been taught for active use. If the directions and outline are 
given in English, the pupils should be told that the purpose 
of this question is not to translate the exact words given in 
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the outline but to use appropriate expressions in Hebrew that 
will best convey the suggested ideas. 

Other types of New York State Regents questions are: 
(a) written answers to oral questions, read by the examiner; 
and (b) rejoinders to oral statements. Rejoinders may either 
be written out, or selected from multiple choices. In general, 
the trend of developments in the Regents Examinations is 
to require more active knowledge; i.e. a greater percentage 
of written responses, and fewer multiple choices. 

College Entrance Board Examinations 

The College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) has two 
types of Hebrew tests: the Achievement Test, which is ad- 
ministered only at College Board test centers several times 
each year, and the Supplementary Achievement Test for 
listening-comprehension, which is not given at College Board 
test centers but is made available to secondary schools for 
adnninistration to their students on a specified date. 

The same Hebrew achievement test is taken by all candi- 
dates regardless of whether they have studied Hebrew for 
two, three or four years. Scores on these tests are reported 
on a standard 200 to 800 College Board scale. Interpretation 
of these scores, and percentile ranks for students with dif- 
ferent amounts of study, are available in CEEB publications. 

Although question types may vary from year to year, the 
most common types appearing on recent College Board He- 
brew tests are as follows: 

HEBREW ACHIEVEMENT TEST, (a) SITUATIONS, in 
which a situation is described followed by five remarks, one 
of which is to be indicated as most suitable in the light of 
that situation; (b) USAGE, which tests correct use of words, 
sentence structure and idioms; (c) VOCABULARY, which 
tests knowledge of the precise meaning of words and phrases; 
and (d) READING-COMPREHENSION, which is based on 
passages of 100-300 words and which tests facts or details 
mentioned or implied in the passage, or referring to the total 
meaning of the passage. The reading-comprehension ques- 
tions may also test vocabulary and idioms in context. All of 
the above questions are of the multiple-choice types. 

More complete information regarding the College Board 
Achievement Tests and the College Board Supplementary 
Achievement Tests may be obtained by writing to the College 
Entrance Examination Board, Box 592, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. 
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Evaluation 

The following outline of the characteristics of an effective 
foreign language program is intended to be of help to teachers, 
department chairmen, coordinators and principals concerned 
with foreign language instruction. The general and specific 
aims of foreign language instruction are given in detail at 
the beginning of this curriculum b’illetin and at the beginning 
of each level. Matching these aims against the practices listed 
here and against the results of instruction should enable 
teachers and supervisors to assess the effectiveness of the 
over-all foreign language program. 

The practices outlined below cannot, of course, all be ob- 
served in a single class period. They should, however, play 
an important role in the total foreign language program ob- 
served over a period of time. 

EVALUATING THE HEBREW LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

I. TEACHING CONDITIONS 

A. The Classroom 

1. The classroom appears to be a "cultural island” 
with appropriate exhibits, posters, pictures, photo- 
graphs, proverbs, travel folders, and maps illus- 
trating various aspects of the foreign language 
and its culture. 

2. There are many chalkboards available on the walls 
of the classroom (including the rear wall). 

3. All exercises written on the chalkboards have brief 
headings in Hebrew, such as . . . W. 

4. There is a class bulletin board for the display of 
news items and pictures of current interest from 
Hebrew newspapers and magazines. Displays are 
not more than a week old. 

5. The Hebrew classroom is equipped with a tape 
recorder, a phonograph, and a combination slide 
and filmstrip projector. 

6. The room is equipped with dark shades and a mo- 
tion picture screen. 

7. Hebrew dictionaries, periodicals, newspapers, and 
reference books are available to all students. 

B . The Language Laboratory 

1. The laboratory provides for the largest number of 
students a class is likely to contain. 
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2. Some student positions provide for recording by 
students and for playback of what has been said. 

3. There is adequate provision for the storage of 
tapes and other equipment in the room. 

4. A program of preventive maintenance of electro- 
mechanical aids provided at regular intervals is 
available. 

5. The laboratory is used only for language classes 
and is located in a quiet sector of the building. 

6. The positions at which the students sit are pro- 
vided with places for books and papers so that stu- 
dents may write. 

7. The laboratory is available for each student at 
least once a week> and more often when possible. 
The laboratory period is never more than half 
the time of a regular class period. 

8. The laboratory is constantly supervised by a re- 
sponsible person. 

9. At early levels the tapes used in the laboratory 
contain materials that have first been presented 
in class. 

10. At higher levels the laboratory provides oppor- 
tunities for presenting to the ear of the student 
authentic recordings that have cultural and liter- 
ary value. 

1 1. When possible, time allowance is given to teachers 
for the preparation of tape scripts and tapes. 

12. The language laboratory plays a role in the test- 
ing program. 

C . The Teacher’s Program 

1 . The teacher is given as few preparations as possible. 

2. The teacher teaches no more than three classes 
consecutively. 

3. Preferably, the teacher meets all his classes in 
the same room. 

4. Only specially qualified teachers are given difficult 
assignments. 

D. Opportunities for Teacher and Student Growth 

1. Experimental programs and demonstrations of 
new teaching techniques are encouraged. 

2. Arrangements are made for interschool visits and 
teacher exchanges. 
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3. Foreign travel for foreign language teachers is 
encouraged. 

4. Provision is made for teachers to attend profes- 
sional meetings. 

5. Attendance of teachers at NDEA Institutes is en- 
couraged. 

6. Teachers are given time to prepare suitable class- 
room and laboratory materials for their students. 

7. Teachers are encouraged to participate in study 
groups and workshops. 

8. Outstanding achievement in Hebrew by students 
is recognized with awards comparable to honors 
in other subject areas, 

9. Students are encouraged to correspond with stu- 
dents living in Israel. 

II. ORGANIZATION 

A. Recruitment 

1. All teachers of Hebrew classes hold a license in 
the subject. 

2. Hebrew instruction is available to all students 
who can profit from such instruction. 

3. Students who find that they are unable to continue 
to study Hebrew with profit are permitted to with- 
draw. 

4. Guidance counsellors are well informed on the 
subject of the foreign language program. 

5. Students are allowed to begin only one foreign 
language at a time. 

6. Students of foreign background are encouraged to 
study their mother tongue. 

B . Curriculum 

1. Courses aim at a six year sequence on the secon- 
dary school level and a three year sequence on the 
elementary school level. 

2. In planning programs of pupils, attention is given 
to the avoidance of long gaps between the end of 
foreign language study in high school and the be- 
ginning of foreign language study in college. 

3. The school’s course of study does not slavishly 
follow a commercially prepared text when such 
text deviates from the requirements of the New 
York City Foreign Language Program. 
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4. Courses emphasize the use of Hebrew for communi- 
cation in this order: listening comprehension, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing. 

5. Courses utilize the Hebrew language resources of 
the community. 

6. A continuous and sequential program is provided. 

7. There is satisfactory articulation both downward 
and upward. 

8. There is a long sequence in one foreign language 
rather than short sequences in two. 

9. If the school has a large total enrollment, pro- 
vision is made for teaching some of the less com- 
monly taught languages. 

10. There is adequate provision for the use of audio- 
visual aids. 

1 1. Special classes are programmed to meet the needs 
of advanced and academically talented students. 

12. Teachers are provided with definite departmental 
courses of studj^ and units of work. 

HI. THE TEACHER 

A. Has a fluent command of the Hebrew language, es- 
pecially of its sound system. 

B. Avoids excessive taUcing. 

C. Uses Hebrew admost exclusively. 

D. Plans every lesson very carefully and keeps written 
lesson plans. 

E. Presents a good example to the class, in neatness of 
attire, dignity, posture, and bearing. 

F. Is a stimulating and animated personality. 

G. Is respected by the students and is in complete con- 
trol of the classroom situation. 

H. Is friendly, cheerful, courteous, and helpful. 

I. Carefully explains what is required of students and 
insists that they meet the standards set. 

J. Is able to adapt the textbook used in accordance with 
the requirements of the New York City Foreign Lan- 
guage Program. 

K. Is patient, generous, and fair.. Possesses a good sense 
of humor without descending to undue familiarity or 
cheap humor. 
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L. Speaks English clearly and correctly. 

M. Has a pleasant voice of sufficient volume to be heard 
anywhere in the cla ssroom. 

N. Welcomes visitors to the classroom and is receptive to 
constructive supervision and criticism. 

IV. THE STUDENTS 

A. Are interested and attentive throughout the class 
period. 

B. All participate in the lesson spontaneously. 

C. Communicate actively with each other in Hebrew 
under the direction of the teacher. 

D. Are courteous and helpful toward the teacher and 
fellow students. 

E. Stand at their seats when reciting. 

F. Recite in a clear and audible voice. 

G. Speak both Hebrew and English correctly. 

H. Are erect in posture when sitting or standing. 

I. Are neat in all their written work. 

J. Correct each other’s work constructively and spon- 
taneously. 

V. THL QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 

A. Lessons are well planned and timed so that they 
are taught within the class period without undue 
haste. 

B. Students are provided with opportunities for us- 
ing Hebrew in meaningful situations. There is a 
mEiximum use of Hebrew at ail times. English is 
used only when absolutely necessary. 

C. New structures are presented and drilled by means 
of pattern practice. 

D. Both analogy and analysis are used as teaching 
devices in teaching grammatical structures. There 
is a maximum of drill to automatize responses 
and a minimum of theoretical explanation. 

E. Pupils are made to master the sound system of 
the foreign language in functional expressions be- 
fore learning to read and write it. 
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F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 

O. 

P. 

Q. 

R. 

S. 

T. 

U. 

V. 

W. 

X. 



Instruction aims at developing the ability of direct 
auditory and reading comprehension, without trans- 
lation into English. 

The classroom use of disc and tape recordings is a 
regular part of the course. 

Various visual aids are used to teach and drUl 
vocabulary and to promote conversation in Hebrew. 

The cultural aspect of the study of Hebrew is inte- 
grated with the linguistic aspect. 

Hebrew is used in situations appropriate to the age 
and experience of the students. 

In testing, performance in Hebrew is stressed. 
Errors in pronunciation and intonation on the part 
ot students are promptly corrected. 

First choral and then individual responses are 
elicited. 

Reading is taught at the beginning as a natural 
outgrowth of audio-lingual experiences. 

A variety of drills and activities is used in a single 
period. ^ 

Drill exercises are well graded and progressive in 
difficulty. 

Homework assignments are clear, meaningful, and 
provid© for individual difforoncGs. 

Writing skUls are taught through copying, dicta- 
tion, completion exercises, written answers and re- 
joinders, and compositions. 

Instruction is maintained at a lively pace. 

In the elementary phases of the program, instruc- 
tion is based on the use of dialogues and mimicry- 
memorization techniques. 

Adequate provision is made for the review of 
learned material at appropriate intervals. 

Language skills are regularly and appropriately 
evaluated. j 

Comprehension is always checked in student re- 
sponses. 

Adequate provision is regularly made for remedial 
instruction. 
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Class work and laboratory drill are well integrated. 
Every lesson is properly motivated. 

The distribution of books and materials, the collec- 
tion of homework, and other housekeeping chores 
are well routinized. 

While some students are writing on the chalkboards, 
other activities are carried on by students at their 
seats. 

Questions are clearly formulated; they are put to 
the entire class and time is allowed for thinking. 
Individuals are then called upon by name. 

Questions are well distributed so that all students 
have an opportunity to recite. 

Before the close of the class period, the main 
points of the lesson are summarized briefly. 

The teacher does not cling closely to the text- 
book, but often makes use of lively, well prepared 
exercises of his own invention. 



PART FOUR: 

EXPANDING HORIZONS IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



THE ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM 

In keeping with the national interest in strengthening all 
areas of American education, and in the interest of the in- 
dividual gifted pupil, the Advanced Placement Program is 
offered in foreign languages to stimulate selected pupils and 
teachers to higher achievement 

This program may be elected in the senior year by spe- 
cially gifted pupils in foreign language who have completed 
Level III of the four year sequence or Level IV of the six 
year sequence. 

Advanced Placement Programs will be offered in those 
schools in which a sufficient number of gifted and ambitious 
pupils warrant such special provision. The students concerned 
are given an opportunity to do college level work and to take 
the Advanced Placement Examinations. Passing of these ex- 
amination may enable these students to receive college credit 
or be placed in advanced courses in college, or both. 

Selection of students for the college level course is based 
on a number of criteria: the student’s proficiency in Hebrew, 
his native ability, his general scholastic achievement, recom- 
mendations of his teacher and guidance counselor regarding 
the student’s maturity, his emotional balance and health, and 
the parents’ consent. An important factor is the student’s 
eagerness to take the course, not so much for the credit, but 
to be able to do work on a high level. The selection of the 
teacher should be governed by his interest in the program, 
his readiness to work on a college level, and his professional 
background. Moreover, he should be fluent in Hebrew, have 
a broad knowledge of its culture and literature, and possess 
the ability to present and interpret Hebrew literature on a 
college level. 

Differences between Level IV and the Advanced Place- 
ment Program may be found in content, certain aspects of 
method and in achievement expected of the student. With 
respect to content in the Advanced Placement Program, more 
difficult and mature materials will be chosen and there will be 
greater study in depth. The method in the Advanced Place- 
ment Program will be predicated upon more frequent and 
more extensive lecturing, class discussions to elicit penetrat- 
ing analysis and to stimulate interpretation, and a 'greater 
amount of independent work. A higher quality of performance 
will be expected of the Advanced Placement student. 
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The two basic objectives of the course are an increased 
competence in the use of Hebrew and a knowledge of the 
Hebrew literature and the culture of Israel. The Advanced 
Placement Program Syllabus states that upon completion 
of the advanced course, the student should have attained 
the ability "to understand what an educated native speaker 
Sciys when he is speaking at normal speed on a subject 
not unduly specialized,” and the ability"to speak with an 
acceptable pronunciation and with a command of vocabulary 
and syntax sufficient for a sustained conversation on a gen- 
eral subject.” With regard to the content in literature and 
culture, the Advanced Placement Program Syllabus states: 
"Knowledge of the literature and culture involves an ac- 
quaintance with representative works significant for their 
content and literary values and the ability to read with 
understanding and appreciation. The student should be able 
to comprehend the situations, emotions, ideas and implica- 
tions of works which might be read in a college course in 
literature and to relate such works to their historical and 
cultural setting.” Moreover, he should be able to write freely 
and accurately on subjects that fall within the range of his 
experience. 

As of September 1966, no provision has been made for 
an Advanced Placement Examination in Hebrew. There is, 
therefore, no Advanced Placement Program for Hebrew in 
the New York City schools. Nevertheless, the following may 
be of interest to all foreign language teachers. 

Advanced Placement Program Course Descriptions. 
Copies of this booklet may be ordered from the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, Educational Test- 
ing Service. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. Price: 
$1.50. 
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TEAM TEACHING 

Team teaching is a type of staff collaboration in which 
two or more teachers are teamed for some aspects of the in- 
structional program. The teachers are jointly responsible for 
the instruction of all children in their respective classes in 
whatever curriculum content is selected for team teaching. 
Each teacher is also responsible for his own class. Team 
teaching provides a means of pooling the talents of teachers 
in planning and carrying out learning experiences. It also 
gives the pupils a periodic change of pace and exposes them 
to different teacher personalities. 

Team teaching is characterized by large and small-group 
instruction. For example, one teacher may take two classes 
for a lecture, demonstration, film or trip, while the other 
spends the time tutoring a small group. Large and small- 
group instruction also provides time for the relieved teacher 
or teachers to plan lessons, prepare teaching materials, ar- 
range special programs, etc. 

Experience has demonstrated that certain pre-conditions 
must be met before team teaching can be fully successful: 

1. The programming of two or more classes which will 
be parallel in time, language and grade. 

2. The assignment to these classes of teachers who have 
varied abilities and who possess qualities of personality and 
temperament that make for effective teamwork. 

6. The provision of rooms or halls big enough to seat 
two or more normal-sized classes as a group. 

4. The drawing up of lesson plans, teacher-class charts, 
and time schedules for an entire unit of team teaching. 

5. The design and construction of suitable tests and 
other instruments for evaluating the team teaching program. 

Assuming that these conditions exist, how can we profit- 
ably engage in team teaching in the field of foreign languages? 
A team of two or more teachers (with varying leadership ac- 
cording to the topic of the lesson and teacher talent) can pre- 
pare thoroughly for lectures w^hich may include the use of the 
opaque projector and pictures, the overhead projector and 
transparencies, taped material and tape recorders, phono- 
graphs and discs, or the sound projector and films. 

The emphasis on the development of audio-lingual skills 
demands so much time that the teaching of the foreign cul- 
ture frequently tends to be neglected or to be carried on in 
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English. Team teaching, on the other hand, will permit the 
careful preparation of lecture-scripts with vocabulary, so that 
the lectures can be delivered in the foreign language. The 
benefits of these lectures extend to all the pupils in that they 
gain in language as well as in information and appreciation. 

Team teaching would also enable the members of the team 
to prepare well-graded pattern drills, scripts and tapes for 
language laboratory use, duplicated exercises, review ma- 
terials and tests, as well as visual material for display or 
projection on a screen. 

Through large-group teaching, the teacher who is most 
expert in the demonstration and explanation of structures 
can take over two or more classes so that eventually all 
students in a given grade of a language can profit from su- 
perior teaching. The other teachers will also profit through 
the preparation and observation of such lessons. 

Some aspects of language learning, such as the develop- 
ment of good pronunciation, conversational skills and reading 
and writing ability, do not lend themselves as well to team 
teaching except as they may be taught in small groups by 
teachers relieved as the result of large-group formations. This 
is generally true of those aspects of language learning in 
which in.tensive individual performance and correction are 
necessary. However, team teaching can be used profitably 
in a program of foreign language instruction if there is re- 
sourceful programming of teachers and students and the 
above-mentioned pre-conditions are met 



PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 

Programmed instruction is based on a carefully integrated 
psychological rationale. There are three essential features 
which must be present in a course to make it authentic pro- 
grammed instruction: 

1. Programmed instruction must be based upon an ade- 
quately detailed specification of the "terminal behavior" (that 
is, new skills, knowledge, or response tendencies) which the 
programmer desires to produce in the students taught by 
the program. 

2. The material of instruction must be organized and 
presented in a carefully designed sequence of steps so that 



each step is made easier by virtue of the material learned 
in previous steps. 

3. The student must have an opportunity to test his mas- 
tery of each critical step as he proceeds through the program; 
that is, the program must be so constructed that correct 
responses are promptly confirmed and the student is led to 
understand and correct wrong responses. 

In the conventional classroom, the teacher cannot effec- 
tively employ the three essentials of programmed instruction, 
As a result, special devices have been introdr ced to present 
the programmed material to the learner: teacning machines, 
self-tutoring courses, programmed textbooks, etc. These de- 
vices in themselves are of minor importance. The effectiveness 
of programmed instruction will depend almost entirely on the 
teaching materials. 

In its construction and application, judging from the 21 
programmed courses in foreign languages available in Septem- 
ber 1963, a programmed course has the following features: 

1. The material is graded into small, easy steps that can 
be taken by the student one at a time with a minimum of 
error. 

2. The program requires the student to be active by re- 
sponding to every new item. 

3. The program is to be used by each student individually. 

4. Programmed learning provides for immediate rein- 
forcement by supplying the correct answer after each re- 
sponse. 

5. In programmed learning there is the merging of teach- 
ing and testing into one single process. 

In addition, since audio-lingual competency is now a recog- 
nized prime goal in language learning, it would appear that 
no programmed course in foreign languages can claim to be 
effective unless it makes provision for auditory practice 
(through tapes) and for oral student responses (through an 
audio-active microphone). 

At this early stage in the history of programmed instruc- 
tion, very little has been done about the evaluation of pro- 
grams. However, two modest investigations conducted in 
New York City yielded some interesting, if tentative, conclu- 
sions. In 1962 a programmed course in Span/s/i 
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was tried out with a class of beginners in a New York City 
public high school. The course was conducted in a fully- 
equipped language laboratory with 36 positions. The course 
was used for about 30 class sessions of 40 minutes each. It 
was used (as recommended by the author of the course) in 
conjunction with a non-programmed course. The programmed 
course had to be abandoned for reasons stated below. 

Another study of a programmed course in First Year Span- 
ish was conducted in conjunction with the Board of Education 
Programmed Audio-Visual Evaluation Project. This course was 
not tried out in a class with students. It was evaluated by 
three teachers and supervisors of Spanish who read through 
the entire course (designed for 50 to 85 hours of classroom 
time), listened to one-third, and spot-checked the remaining 
tapes of the course. These two New York City investigations 
arrived at the following conclusions: 

1. Programmed instruction designed to be used by in- 
dividual students at their own pace assume continuously re- 
newed student motivation which will sustain student atten- 
tion, interest and activity throughout the course. The majority 
of high school students, however, seem to need constant 
teacher-induced motivation, encouragement and prodding. 

2. The material in the programmed courses is organized 
along logical rather than psychological lines. Words are intro- 
duced for phonetic reasons (mono, mozo, oso), structures for 
linguistic reasons rather than on the basis of situations. This 
approach fails to capitalize on student interest in student- 
centered activities. 

3. The pace of the course and the rate of introduction of 
new material tend to "insult the intelligence" of many stu- 
dents. This is one of the chief reasons why the course in 
Introductory Spanish had to be abandoned with the high school 
class. The class was so far ahead with the regular textbook 
which was used concurrently two or three times weekly, that 
the material presented by the slow, plodding programmed 
course was pointless and a waste of time. 

4. Optimum use of a taped programmed course requires 
that each student operate a tape recorder equipped with a 
pedal for instant start and stop. As this bulletin went to press, 
no New York City public school language laboratory was so 
equipped. It would be very expensive to provide 6ach labor- 
atory with such equipment. Furthermore, one laboratory 
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cannot meet the needs of all the foreign language students 
in a school. 

Fernand Marty developed a Programmed Course in Basic 
French which dispenses with an instructor entirely. After one 
year’s trial, he lists the following drawbacks: 

1. Students missed the teacher-student relationship. 

2. Reinforcement by a machine is not sufficient to pro- 
vide high motivation. 

3. The machine program failed to produce pronunciation 
as adequate as could be attained by a teacher supplemented 
by tape-recorded drills. 

4. Too much time was consumed in detecting errors, and 
there was also a failure to detect errors with sufficient ac- 
curacy. 

5. A self-instructional program cannot provide for self- 
expression. 

6. Students felt the need of a book or other material to 
supplement the self-instruction in the language laboratory. 

7. Students were dissatisfied with communicating only 
with a machine. 

In the light of all these findings, it would appear that 
the programmed courses now available are not suitable for 
use in our New York City classrooms. It is quite conceivable 
that properly constructed programmed courses can be devised 
to fill the need for individual remedial work, or independent 
advanced work by highly motivated students. Such courses 
would be most useful if they were divided into separate units, 
each unit treating a particular phase or segment of pronuncia- 
tion, structure, vocabulary, etc. If such units could be closely 
related to the material used in the regular course, the promise 
of the proponents of programmed instruction might then be 
readized, namely, "to free the teacher from the purely mechan- 
ical drill work,” and make it possible for him "to teach stu- 
dents to use with art the skills which they have mastered 
through science.” 
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